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pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
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A STRANGE SINGER. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 





Joy’s the shyest bird 
Mortal ever heard; 
Listen rapt and silent when he sings; 
Do not seek to see, 
Lest the vision be 
But a flutter of departing wings. 


Straight down out of heaven 
Drops the fiery leaven 

Beating, burning, rising in his breast; 
Never, never long 
Canat thou bear the song, 

All too high for labor or for rest. 


Hope can sit and sing 
With a folded wing, 
Long contented in a narrow cage; 
Patience on the nest 
Hour by hour will rest, 
Brooding tender things in hermitage. 


Singers true and sweet, 
Mockers bright and fleet, 
Close about thy door they flit and call; 
Oné who will not stay 
Draws thy heart away ; 
Listen! listen! It is more than all. 


oe _ — 


POLITICAL WOMEN. 





The following passage, relating to the 
political activity of a woman, is going the 
rounds of the press. I take it from the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune: 


“Gail Hamilton is about as useful to Mr. 
Blaine as Mrs. Logan is to her busband. 
not probable that there is much in the story that 
she composed any important part of the Blaine 
book, though she is entirely capable of that char- 
acter of writing. A distinguished critic said re- 
cently that Gail Hamilton was one of the few 
women of this age who can reason and write like 
aman. At this time she is making herself more 
useful than ornamental by acting as the private 
secretary of Mr. Blaine. The post-office officials 
here say that Biaine is now receiving a larger 
mail than was ever before received by any per- 
son residing in Washington. All this correspon- 
dence Gail Humilton bandles, either writing the 
answer herself or dictating to a shorthand man 
who is constantly in service. Mr. 
fesses that she can frame a letter as diplomatic- 
ally as he can himself, and he pays her the trib- 
ute of saying thac she frequently does it better. 
The lady is oue of your ‘early to bed and early 
to rise’ exponents. It is said that five o'clock in 
the morning never sees her asleep, and that when 


social engagements do not prevent she retires at | 


nine. Even if she goes to bed after midnight, 
she is up at five the next morning. She is an 
ardent believer in the destiny of Blaine, and does 
not doubt that he will be the next occupant of 
the White House. Her friends report that in 
connection with this faith she is building some 
social air-castles for herself, which is altogether 
pardonable in a lady of such vaulting ambition, 
joined to such conspicuous gifts.’ 

How thoroughly all the claims of those 
“remonstrants” who desire to keep wom- 
en out of political activity are set aside by 
this one statement! Here is a lady devot- 
ing the whole energies of her life most ef- 
ficiently to forwarding the political des- 
tinies of one whom she admires. She 
directs, according to this statement, the 
most extensive political correspondence in 
the United States, and thus takes the lead- 
ing part in organizing the most conspicu- 
ous political “boom” ever organized in 
America. And, so far, no complaint can 
be made. It is right, in itself, that she 
should feel this interest in public affairs; 
and right that she should devote to them 
so much of her energies. The aim is right, 
even if the methods are sometimes ques- 
tionable. But the moral of it is that it is 
absolutely impossible to keep women out 
of politics, except by extinguishing them 
out of existence. Women we have always 
with us. They are sure of influence. And 
is there anything more, it may be asked, 
that the advocates of Woman Suffrage can 
demand? 

But in fact, they demand an immense 
deal more, or rather they demand some- 
thing so wholly different that, if their de- 


It is | 


Biaine con- | 
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mands were granted, the whole position 
of Mr. Blaine’s private secretary would be- 
come a wholly different thing. Nobody 
doubts that woman may, if she chooses, 
exert a certain kind of political power; 
the question is whether this way of exert- 
ing it is the best for all concerned. Mar- 
garet Fuller told the whole story, forty 
years ago:— 

“Woman has always power enough, if she 
chooses to exert it; and she is usually disposed 
to do so, in proportion to her ignorance and 
childish vanity. Unacquainted with the impor- 
tance of life and its purposes, trained to a selfish 
coquetry and love of petty power, she does not 
look beyond the pleasure of making herself felt 
at the moment; and governments are sdaken 
and commerce broken up to gratify the whims of 
a female favorite.” —( Woman in the 19th Centu- 
ry, p. 62.) 

She then goes on to illustrate this from 
the public life of England, France, and 
Greece. It is easy enough, she says, to 
have life-long sway; ‘it needs but to be a 
coquette, a shrew ora good cook, to be 
sure of that.” But what woman needs is 
‘*a chartered power, too well recognized to 
be abused"—‘‘to add open responsibility, 
where there must at any rate be concealed 
power.” ‘The same suggestion was long 
ago made by the satirist Churchill, who 
pointed out that women had made good 
sovereigns, but had never governed well at 
second hand. 

All the worst evils of government, on 
the part of men and women, have usually 
come from the covert or clandestine man- 
agement of some one behind the scenes. 
This unseen and irresponsible agency is 
peculiarly bad where a woman conducts 
it. So long as women are disfranchised, 
their knowledge of public affairs will be 
very scanty, and their training, in that di- 
rection, excessively defective. It is not 
merely that they are not educated to take 
an interest in these affairs, but they are 
sometimes sedulously trained to avoid 
them. A young girl of sixteen to whom I 
was talking the other day, told me that 
she had been seven years at boarding- 
school, and had never been allowed, dur- 
ing that time, to look at anything in any 
newspaper except the deaths and mar- 
riages. She had, in consequence, lost 
all taste for any other part; and even 
where this conventional rule does not pre- 
vail, it is certain that so long as women do 
not vote, they will usually approach all 
public affairs in a perfectly vague and ab- 
stract way. But there is one path through 
which a woman can always approach 
them—namely, through affection for some 
one man. It is therefore pretty certain 
| that the woman behind the scenes in politics 
| will be untrained and ardent—and there- 
| fore vehement and unserupulous in her 
advocacy. She will exert influence, as 
-Margaret Fuller said, in direct proportion 
to her ignorance and vanity. 

I do not say that this is true of Miss 
Dodge or Mrs. Logan, but that it will be 
| likely to be true, in mass, of the class they 
| represent—the class who take active part 
| in polities, but without training or publici- 
| ty. Such women are likely to oppose 
Woman Suffrage—since they have person- 
ally all the power they desire and escape 
the responsibility. The existence of a 
million women, trained in publie life, rec- 
oguizing its duties and acting in the eyes 
of day,—this is only a safeguard to the re- 
public. But the existence of a dozen am- 
bitious women, ruling in the dark behind 
the leading politicians at Washington— 
this adds new perils to the most danger- 
ous political machine; and its only cure is 
to be found in Woman Suffrage. 

T. W. H. 
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STUDENTS AIDED AT WELLESLEY. 


Boston, MAy 30, 1884. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

I find in your excellent paper of May 17 
a quotation from the president of Welles- 
ley College, which, received without its 
relation to other facts, would leave an un- 
just impression regarding the ability of 
this Institution to assist students of limit- 
ed means. Six years ago there was form- 
ed (in connection with the College) a 
Students’ Aid Society,” because its gener- 
ous founders, its faculty and its trustees, 
desired to make its advantages possible to 
the many students who applied for assist- 
ance. Since the formation of this society, 
the average number aided to study in Wel- 
lesley has been upwards of fifty each year. 
To a large number we have given the en- 
tire cost of board and tuition; others have 
only needed a part. You may be positive- 
ly certain that many faithful young wom- 
en are now teaching in all sections of our 
country, who owe their preparation for 
work to the assistance given them by our 
society. They carry forth the zeal, the 











culture, and the Christian spirit of this 
most excellent college, and sow its seeds 
in many a hamlet, village and city. And 
not alone is our own Republic blessed be- 
cause of the liberality of the founders of 
Wellesley and the existence of its Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society, but its beneficiaries are 
telling the glad tidings in many other 
lands. 

It is a fact, which we deeply regret, that 
all who apply for aid cannot receive it. 
Many must “go away sorrowful” simply 
because our means are inadequate to the 
demand. If we would receive at Welles- 
ley all who knock at its doors asking aid, 
we should need the purse of Fortunatus; 
but alas! there ure no benevolent fairies 
now, and not as many wealthy women in- 
terested in the education of their sisters 
as we wish there were. All honor and 
thanks, however, are due to the brave and 
generous souis who have given of their 
abundance, that young women thirsting 
for knowledge may drink of the springs in 
Wellesley. H. B. Goopwin, 

Sec. of Students’ Aid Society. 
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GENTILE WOMEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
SALT LAKE City, MAy 30, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just received the JOURNAL of 
May 24, and notice an article respecting a 
petition for the disfranchisement of the 
women of Utah. Itis a saying, ‘Go away 
from home to hear news.” I certainly 
have not learned anything here of that pe- 
tition. I have repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that it would be unjust to disfran- 
chise the women and not the men. Under 
the commissioners, the men who are or 
have been in polygamy are disfranchised. 
I need say no more. Please find enclosed 
stamps for my indebtedness. 

SARAH A. COOKE, 
President Woman's National Anti- Polygamy 
Society. 


——*oo— 


THE HOLYOKE ALUMNZ. 





The annual meeting of the Association 
of Holyoke Alumnz was held ati Park 
Street, Thursday May 29th, at 3, P. M. 
About fifty ladies were present. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Mrs. Lemuel Gulliver. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. C. M. Cordley, Mrs. 
Sumner Albee, Mrs. Michael Burnham. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss A. Amelia 
Smead. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Hattie M. Adams. 

Treasurer—Miss Mary B. Mudge. 

Executive Committee —Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane, 
Mrs. George Stevens, Miss Lucia Clarke. 
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“ EASILY FOOLED.” 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

An acquaintance, a young man, during 
the past winter attained that all-important 
age. twenty-one; he looked forward to 
casting his maiden vote as an event; poli- 
tics became his all-absorbing theme; he 
listened to the conversation of his elders, 
gathered the choice bits of party lore, 
which he rehearsed to a few of us ladies 
in a tone which pdainly said, ** J can vote; 
you cannot.” One day the conversation 
turned upon the dishonesty in polities, 
and, referring to a case of apparent fraud, 
one lady remarked,— 

“ Wait until we women vote, and there 
will have to be an end to such work.” 

‘You women vote!” exclaimed the 
newly-fledged voter with a sarcastic laugh, 
‘* what kind of politicians will you make? 
Let a man with a silk hat and dandy cane 
come along and all the women will vote as 
he says; I tell you what it is, there isn’t 
anybody so easily fooled as a woman.” 
After hurling. this bombshell of wisdom 
into the camp, he straightened himself to 
his full height, and surveyed his audience 
with a self-satisfied air. 

Election came and was over; we looked 
for our friend to call with his usual budget 
of political news, but, for a few days, he 
failed to put in an appearance; we con- 
cluded his ardor had been dampened by 
party defeat; but one afternoon he came 
storming in with,— 

** Are you women going to work against 
license, at the polls?” 

‘* Yes, I think so,”’ I replied. 

‘* Well, then, you count me as one vote 
for prohibition; after what the rummies 
did by our party, I'll never vote for them.” 

** What have they done?” 

** Done!” he echoed; ‘* why, they sold 
our party; fooled us completely.” 

** Ah, then; so there is some one quite as 
easily fooled as a woman, viz. :—a man.” 


IpA M. Buxton. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 


MONDAY EVENING. 
Miss Mary F. Eastman made the closing 
speech. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MISS EASTMAN. 


Mrs. Livermore quoted her husband as 
saying that he believed all men were natur- 
ally tyrants. She was slew to agree with 
him. IthinkI do. ILonly differ from him, 
perhaps, in thinking that the same is true 
of women. It is the natural tendency of 
unchecked energy and resolution and per- 
sistence in the line which seems good to 
us. It meets its due correction only when 
the energy and resolution and persistency 
of all other people may meet half-way. In 
this way alone we learn the limits of our 
own rights and respect for those of others. 
For the sake of both sexes neither should 
have the advantage of position. ‘To cor- 
rect the fact that there is now an inequali- 
ty of position is, in the interest of both, 
our only aim. 

The objections which used to be urged 
against woman suffrage had a plausible 
side. It was easy to understand how a 
man who had not measured the whole na- 
ture of woman, who had not learned that 
it was her office to protect as well as to be 
protected, to serve as well as to be served, 
had a kindly desire to shield the women of 
his own household from contact with bur- 
densome public affairs. From his stand- 
point he meant well and found ready ac- 
ceptance of his views from the woman of 
the past. But [can conceive of nothing 
more anomalous than the position of the 
remonstrant of to-day; of the woman 
who has grown into too true a dignity and 
moral worth to remain merely “the shel- 
tered woman,” who accepts the most oner- 
ous public duties, and who desires the 
largest experience of life, and finally pre- 
sents herself before legislative commit- 
tees to echo the words of disparagement 
of her own sex—words which are used 
by men who would require the services 
of the woman of the nineteenth century, 
and yet would confer on her only the op- 
portunities of the woman of past ages. 
Such a remonstrant becomes a politician 
of the most persistent type. Working at 
a disadvantage, she meddles with affairs of 
government of which she is not a legiti- 
mate member, in order that no woman after 
her duly authorized may do the same, 
however great the demand of society or 
the home for improved conditions. Stand- 
ing as the woman suffragists do, as co- 
workers with men whose attitude is that 
of a sincere recognition of the peership of 
woman, with such men as Parker, Garri- 
son, Emerson, Phillips, Hoar, Higginson, 
Blackwell and Sewall, we can hardly con- 
ceive the humiliation of the position of the 
woman who seconds the views of men 
whose main business is to depreciate and 
disparage her sex. The remonstrants 
stand with men who do not consider that 
women have anything of heart, intellect 
or conscience of which the State stands 
in need. Instead of the atmosphere 
which we find stimulating to our self-re- 
spect, she seems to us to breathe one de- 
pressing to all the nobler faculties. In 
the right to rectify unjust laws, men find 
a chance to escape organized evils which 
press upon them. Women want the same 
opportunity. A Dutchman who had a 
large factory showed its fine appointments 
with pride to a visitor. Among other 
things he exhibited his fire-escape. Ob- 
serving the difficulty of descending it, the 
visitor asked, *“*How many of your work- 
ing-girls, hampered by their dress, do you 
think could go down these stairs?” “I 
haf considered that very ting,” said the 


Dutchman, ‘‘und I haf arranged dat de | 


men shall go down de fire-escape, but de 
women mus’ go down mit de stair-case.” 
As yet, we women can only go down “mit 
de stair-case,” and in ease of emergency 
have no remedy. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 
Mrs. Emily J. Leonard made the follow- 
in 


oS 


CONNECTICUT REPORT. 

Before considering the Connecticut leg- 
islation of the past year, let me take you 
back in thought to the Connecticut of some 
years ago, as this may help us to a truer 
estimate of the Connecticut of to-day. 
About the year 1840, a modest Quaker 
lady from Massachusetts visited the then 
small manufacturing town of Meriden. 
She had come to plead the cause of the 
slave. No church would permit her to 
speak from its pulpit; and much opposi- 
tion was encountered by the two brave 
men who attempted to gain a hearing for 
her in district school-houses. In one dis- 
trict, an opponent—a citizen of eminent 
respectability—even offered a resolution 
that if the lady should try to speak, she 
should be compelled to don male attire 
and be treated to a coat of tar and feathers. 
The lady, however, did speak—thanks to 
the brave men who stood by her—not only 
in that district, but in two others at least; 
and she received no harm. Moreover, the 
seed she sowed was so fruitful that, in 
1862, this very persecutor had become an 
ardent friend of human liberty. Another 
of her opponents, who attempted a reply 
to her in a district school house, but whose 
arguments she quietly and effectively re- 
futed, was heard, years after, employing 
the same arguments against his son-in-law 
—a slaveholder—which Abby Kelly (for it 

(Continued on next Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. IpA HARPER is doing excellent 
work for women on the Terre Haute Mail. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS contributes 
an article on *“* The Struggle for Immor- 
tality ” to the June North American Review. 

Mrs. Mary L. Dor was elected Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, just formed. 

Mrs. FroIseTH has been writing for 
Philadelphia Progress a series of articles 
on the ** Gentiles in Utah.” 

Miss Maup HowE has become art critic 
of one of the Boston papers. She is author 
of “The San Rosario Ranch,” just pub- 
ished by Roberts Brothers. 

Mrs. R. L. Stuart, of New York city, 
has given the Children’s Aid Society 
$50,000 to build a lodging-house for home- 
less boys on the east sidé of the city. 

Mrs. Mary E. BLAKE is to receive one 
hundred dollars from the city for her con- 
tribution of a poem for the Wendell Phil- 
lips memorial-service. 

Mrs. JuLietT M. Everts will publish 
“The Study of Acting in Paris,” in the 
form of an open letter, in the July Century- 
She writes from her own experience. 


E. H. HOLBROOK, in The Normal Expon- 
ent, of Lebanon, O., gives a conversation 
for the teacher of history and his pupils 
‘“Why do we vote?” 

Mrs. MARY A. LIivERMORE and Mrs. 
A. H. Woop are appointed a committee to 
prepare resolutions on the death of the late 
secretary of the W. C.'T. U., Mrs. L. B. 
BARRETT. 

Mrs. STANTON has prepared a very in- 
teresting and suggestive paper showing 
what might be done by women in the way 
of keeping streets, railroad cars, &c., clean 
and free from litter. 

%0SELLA RIcr, a lady well and favor- 
ably known as a contributor to Arthur's 
Magazine, The Household, The Watchman, 
and other papers, edits a Woman’s Depart- 
ment in the Ashland Press, Ashland, O, 


Mary E. Guirey, of San Francisco, 
Cal., took out a patent for a figure map 
and chart for educational purposes; and 
CATHERINE MAY, of Cleveland, Ohio, pa- 
tented a bottle-capper; both during the 
week ending May 20, 1884. 





tev. MAry H. Graves will supply the 
| pulpit of Rev. 8S. S. Hunting, at Des 
| Moines, during his summer vacation. Miss 
Graves possesses rare thoughtfulness and 
ability. She will find a cordial welcome 
among the excellent people of Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s society. 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, in 
the serial paper on ** Recent Architecture 
in America,” in The Century for July, will 
treat of some of our public buildings, ac- 
companied by illustrations of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. the Newport Casino, 
the Short Hills Musie Hall, ete. 

Mrs. SArant A. Cooke, President of the 
Woman's National Anti-polygamy Society, 
|} and Mrs. JENNIE A. FROISETH, editor of 
| the Anti-Polygamy Standard,protest against 
| the effort to disfranchise all the women of 


| Utah, Mormons and Geutiles alike, while 
the Mormon men retain their votes. 


EMMA Foss, of Temple, Me., eleven 
years old, saved her father’s house from 
fire recently by tearing the shingles off 
with her hands. ‘The fire took on the roof, 
and she pulled off shingles until both 
hands were blistered. This checked the 
flames until help could be obtained. 


Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, in the In- 
dianapolis Times, gives a very rich and 
graphic account of the part taken by 
women in the late National Greenback 
, Convention. She says: “It was a study 
of historic value to witness the bearing of 
the women in this convention, and their 
influence upon the confusion and turmoil.” 


Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART addressed the 
National Greenback and Labor Convention 
at Indianapolis, in an able and effective 
speech for Equal Rights forWomen. The 
calls for lectures are so great for Mrs. Hag- 
gart, that she has been obliged to give up 
her department, **‘ Woman’s Domain.” in 
the Lever. 

Rey. CLARA M. BISBEE lectures every 
Sunday at 3.30 o’clock before the ‘‘Society 
for Ethical Culture,” in the vestry of the 
church of Minot J. Savage, on Pembroke 
St. Mrs. Bisbee was for three years a 
student in the divinity school at Harvard, 
and is the only ordained woman minister 
in Boston. She is an able, studious, 
thoughtful woman who is well worth 
hearing. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


(Continued from Firat Page.) 
was she) had formerly used against him. 
More than this; these lessons in human 
rights created in the minds of her male 
hearers increased respect for the rights of 
their wives and children. One of these 
wives has personally testified to me of this 


act. 

Abby Kelly was the first woman, so 
far as known, who ever spoke from the 
desk to a mixed audience in Meriden; and 
probably Meriden was not behind the 
greater part of the State. About this 
same time, a much-esteemed elderly lady 
member of the Congregational Church in 
the same town attempted ina religious con- 
ference meeting to utter a few words to 
which her heart and conscience prompted 
her; but she was told by her pastor to be 
seated. A woman could not be permitted 
to speak inachurch. (This minister was 
an excellent and deservedly honored man, 
and one who later did brave service for the 
removal of fetters from the black slave.) 
Not long after this, the whole town was 
shocked because a woman had ventured so 
far out of her “sphere” as to wait on cus- 
tomers in a public store. 

Times have changed. Four weeks ago, 
the same religious society which formerly 
refused its pulpit to Abby Kelly, and 
whose pastor would not then permit a 
mother in Israel to speak in its prayer and 
conference meeting, had the pleasure and 
honor of welcoming to its platform and 
pulpit Miss Frances E. Willard and four 
other excellent ladies of the W.C. 'T. U. 
This time, no man was in the pulpit. 
Psalm, prayer, hymn, and address were 
all from the lips and the heart of woman. 
The prayer was offered by the very lady 
who had been the first to welcome Abby 
Kelly so many years before. This lady’s 
husband—so bitter was the pro-slavery 
feeling at that time—was refused his cus- 
tomary accommodation at the only bank 
then in the town, so long as he allowed 
“that woman”—dear, good Abby Kelly— 
to be an inmate of his house. It is safe to 
say that any clergyman of this same town 
who should venture to-day to tell a woman 
who should attempt to speak in a meeting, 
to be seated, would soon find that he was 
out of his ‘‘sphere.” 

Nor is this the only change. Within a 
few years, petitions, numerously signed, 
have been sent from Meriden to the State 
Legislature for suffrage for women, and 
one, at least, to Congress, asking for a 
Constitutional Amendment prohibiting the 
disfranchisement of women on the ground 
of sex. ‘This year, about nine hundred of 
its citizens (including most of the promi- 
nent manufacturers, merchants, clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors and members of the 
Board of Education) have petitioned for 
suffrage, on matters pertaining to the edu- 
cation of children, for tax-paying women 
who have children, grandchildren or wards 
in the public schools. 

One more indication of progress. The 
very conservative Free Masons have late] 
honored themselves by inviting a speech 
at a banquet from the wife of a prominent 
citizen. The ladies had surprised their 
husbands at the banquet and were cordially 
welcomed and a response made. ‘The un- 
expected invitation called forth, I am told, 
an admirable impromptu. Yet neither 
tornado nor earthquake has visited us in 

onsequence. 

So much of a revolution has this little 
part of the world—now a city of over 20,- 
000 inhabitants—experienced since 1840. 
Few, even among the descendants of those 
who formerly showed the mob-spirit, are 
now willing to be counted as opposed to 
the equality of the sexes before the law. 
We cannot speak contidently of other parts 
of the State; but perhaps we should not 
be far out of the way, if we took Meriden 
as a fair index of public opinion in the 
State at large, except districts out of the 
line of railroads. 

The past year may not to outsiders seem 
marked by much of importance to women 
in Connecticut, inasmuch as the two suf- 

frage bills which came before the Legisla- 
ture were both rejected. ‘Ilo those who work- 
ed for these bills, however, the case seems 
otherwise. ‘That the school suffrage bill 
should, in the face of a unanimously ad- 
verse report from the Joint Committee on 
Education (numbering nine persons) of 
the Senate and House, be yet taken up 
for action, and receive eighty-three votes 
in favor to ninety-five against, shows, we 
think, a decided advance in public opinion. 
Seven more votes would have carried the 
House. It was supported by numerously 
signed petitions from Hartford, New Ha- 
ven, Meriden, New Britain, Middletown, S. 
Manchester, and perhaps other places. Two 
hearings were given, at the first of which 
Judge Hooker, of Hartford. spoke an hour 
forthe bill. Atthesecond, Mrs. Collins, of 
Hartford, Mrs. Cheney, of 8S. Manchester, 
and two other ladies endeavored to make 
the committee see the advantages that 
would accrue to the children and to wom- 
en themselves from the exercise of the 
franchise on school matters. <A_ third 
hearing was kindly given by the chairman 
alone to some ladies who introduced Mrs. 
Rogers, of Lansingburg, N. Y., who ex- 

lained the effect on the schools of New 

York State—of Saratoga, in particular— 
by the exercise of suffrage by women. 

er remarks showed that men and women 
both had been led to take increased inter- 
est in the schools, and that women had 
rendered valuable service on boards of ed- 
ucation. 

The Committee on Temperance, to which 
was referred the’ bill for women to vote on 
the question of license, gave two public 
hearings, both very largely attended. The 
first was held in the Senate Chamber, the 
body of which was filled, mostly with la- 
dies. Many ladies from Hartford and vi- 
cinity spoke earnestly in advocacy of the 
bill, as did also Judge Sheldon, of New 
Haven, and Judge Merrill, of Southington. 
The Committee gave interested and respect- 
ful attention, and, at the close of the hear- 
ing, called for a vote of the ladies present 
to ascertain how many wished to vote. 
Every vote was in the affirmative, and, so 
far as we could see, all the ladies voted. 


The second hearing was in the Hall of 
Representatives, which was full of inter- 
ested listeners. Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker 
spoke with excellent effect. Judge Bur- 
ton, of Hartford, and Judge Sheldon, of 
New Haven, also advocated the bill. It 
was also supported by petitions. 

Two petitions, one from Hartford and 
one from Poquonoc, were presented for 
municipal suffrage; but no bill for muni- 
cipal suffrage was introduced. Hartford 
had about 1,500 petitioners to the suffrage 
bills; New Britain, about 700; Meriden, 
828 for school suffrage; New Haven, Mid- 
dletown and 8. Manchester not so many. 
Interest in the petitions was awakened too 
late to secure names in time to have effect 
on the pending bills. 

When the final vote on the suffrage bills 
was taken, the Hall of Representatives was 
crowded. ‘Though the day was very 
stormy, ladies came in carriages from 
every direction. New Britain had an es- 
pecially large delegation. A promising 
feature was the interest shown by the 
young people, the State Normal School be- 
og well represented. A thorough discus- 
sion of the school suffrage bill was had, its 
good features being well presented by its 
advocates. In the course of the discussion, 
an opposing member from Vernon propos- 
ed that action on the bill be postponed to 
1984. This resolution, when passed to the 
desk, was promptly torn in two by the 
Speaker, who evidently was not a man to 
waste time over nonsense. One other mem- 
ber made a silly speech, of which we doubt 
not he will repent in due time. The vote 
on this bill resulted in 83 in favor, to 95 
against, as heretofore stated. 

The bill for a vote on license was also 
rejected, no count being taken. 

About the same time, the Legislative 
Committee on Forfeited Rights reported 
sixteen names of male criminals, with rec- 
ommendation that their forfeited rights. 
including suffrage, be restored. Some of 
these men had been in State Prison. Wives, 
sisters and mothers had the humiliation of 
seeing both branches of the Legislature 
vote promptly to restore rights to these 
criminals, and yet reject the bill securing 
to women not criminals, but who had been 
taxed to pay the cost incurred in maintain- 
ing these same criminals, the right to vote 
on matters pertaining to the education of 
their own children, or on the question 
whether the means by which these men 
had been made criminals should be con- 
tinued in existence. 

While these bills were pending in the 
Legislature, a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion was held in Hartford under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The meetings were largely attend- 
ed and very enthusiastic. Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. Rogers, of Lansing- 
burg, N. Y., Mrs. Collins, Miss Burr, and 
Miss Hall, our new lady attorney, were 
among the speakers, as well as Judge 
Hooker and other gentlemen. Mrs. Hooker 
presided, and, with her usual tact, bridged 
over the gaps between the speakers with 
happy remarks. Gov. Waller, who had in 
his message recommended suffrage in 
school districts, was present one evening 
in the audience when Mrs. Hooker gave an 
account of his conversion to a belief in 
equal rights. She desired him to state 
whether he stayed converted. He said he 
did, and begged Mrs. Hooker to give her 
at.ention to the unconverted. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, as re-organized, has the same 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer as 
heretofore, viz.: Mrs. Hooker, Miss Burr, 
and Judge Hooker. Mrs. E. B. McManus 
is the present chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Miss Burr and Mrs. McManus 
are respectively sister and daughter of the 
senior editor of the Hartford 7imes. The 
Executive Committee are persons capable 
of efficient work, and we hope they may be 
able to organize the suffragists of the State 
for that end. There are many educated, in- 
telligent, and efficient women in our State, 
some of whom now are doing excellent 
work in awakening interest in kindergar- 
tens, homes for the friendless, and other 
es enterprises. We shall rejoice if these 
adies can be brought to realize how much 
greater their power for good might be, if it 
were fortified by the ballot. 

Mrs. Hooker has, since the Convention, 
held a series of meetings in the parlors of 
Unity Church, in Hartford. These have 
resulted in the organization of The Wom- 
an’s Club, where questions of interest to 
women are weekly discussed. Some of 
the discussions are, we learn, reported in 
the Hartford Times. Much is to be hoped 
from these meetings. . 

The year has not been without its ‘les- 
sons to the newer suffrage workers. In the 
first place, we see the importance of hav- 
ing our bills referred to a committee con- 
stituted with reference to the matter which 
is to come before them. Referring to 
**Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,” I find it to be customary in the ap- 
pointment of committees, to appoint as 
chairman of the committee to which a bill 
is to be referred, a person favorable to the 
body of the bill. It will be rarely found, 
we think, that the bills of enfranchised 
citizens are referred to committees who 
have prejudged their case. And yet this 
has been the case with our bills for the 
past two years. Next year, we ought to 
make an effort to secure a woman suffrage 
committee in the Legislature. As the re- 
ports of committees are very likely to be 
accepted, we must regard it as a particu- 
larly favorable sign that we obtained so 
large a vote for schoo) suffrage, notwith- 
standing the adverse report of the Com- 
mittee. Wecannot doubt that if the Com- 
mittee had been favorable, the bill would 
have passed. The Speaker of the House, 
we learn, was one who, in past times, stood 
valiantly for the equal civil rights of the 
negro. We therefore shall expect that, 
when the principles involved in our battle 
for human rights are aetna A presented 
tu him, he will recognize this as only 
another phase of the old question of hu- 
man liberty, and cast his influence on the 
side of freedom and justice. 

“Meanwhile, we wait and work for the day 

When the might with the right and the truth 





shall be, 





And come what there may to stand in the way, 

That day the world shall see!”’ 

When that day comes, I trust Connecti- 
cut women will not forget the service done 
them by the modest Quaker woman of 
Massachusetts ! EmILy T. LEONARD. 

Meriden, Ct., May 25, 1884. 


Mrs. Mary C. Ames then made the 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


N. E. Woman Suffrage Association in Account with 
Mary C. Ames, Treasurer. 








1883 Dr. 

May, Rent of Hall for Annual Meeting . $125 00 
ed Expenses of Speakers’. ° ° - 2400 
ve Advertising . ° ° ° ° . 5780 
‘* Printing Slips and Tickets. ° - 465 
e Postage P ° . ° ° ° 7 00 
o Caterer for Festival ° ° » 200 00 
oe Sundry Expenses for Festival » 4300 

Oct. 5, Rent of Office for Com’tee Meetings, ete. 75 00 

Nov. Meetings in Vermont, Oct & Nov. . . 326 50 

1884 
May, Suffrage work in Churches - 7658 
B959 53 
May 27, Balance to new account 434 52 
$1374 05 
1883 Cr. 

May 29, Balance from last year . $389 97 

« « Collections and Memberships 
at Annual Meeting P - 161 33 
« “ Sale of Tickets to Festival . . 311 75 

Nov., Additional Memberships and 
Contributions ° ° ° » 1600 
Nov. 10, Subscriptions for Festival Fund + 495 00 
$1574 05 
__ 

1884 

May 27, Balance on hand $434 52 


Mary C. AMEs, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke briefly. 
ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 


Mrs. Cheney spoke of the long time 
which had elapsed since the beginning of 
the suffrage movement, but thought it had 
not been fruitless. She had formerly been 
more interested in the various movements 
for woman’s education and employment 
than in the direct agitation for suftrage. 
‘These were now bearing fruit, and we 
have women educated in the professions 
whose work is recognized, we have a gen- 
eration of women who have had the oppor- 
tunity of education, and now the State is 
asking their service in schools, hospitals, 
alms-houses, prisons, ete. This makes a 
background of power for the demand for 
suffrage. ‘The time has come to press that 
demand toa speedy satisfaction. The bal- 
lot is now needed to enable woman to 
work for herself and for the good of soci- 
ety, and there is no argument that can be 
brought against it except a denial of the 
whole doctrine of human rights on which 
all suffrage rests. 


Miss Cora Scott Pond made the closing 
speech of the session. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MISS POND. 


It was advised by a legislator to have a 
man and a woman ascertain the names of 
members who favored the municipal wom- 
an suffrage bill. Mr. Joseph A. Howland, 
of Worcester, and I were appointed. No 
one knew what success would attend the 
sanvass; we only knew that the bill de- 
served more careful consideraticn than had 
yet been given it. With but few excep- 
tions, the members were willing to tell us 
their views. A few begged to be excused ; 
others had not yet decided. ‘The majority 
either said: ‘*I am for it,” or “I am against 
it.”’ One only of that large body was dis- 
courteous, Mr. Frisbee, of North Andover. 
The majority were opposed, but their op- 
position was not based upon one living 
principle. Opponents had not attended 
our meetings, did not know one of our 
leaders, could not give an argument for or 
against it; yet they said ‘‘no” very decided- 


The old story of **making women coarse,” 
“taxpayers do not want it,’’ ‘‘the masses 
are ignorant,” “indifferent women,” ‘‘we 
should go hungry if our wives were called 
to serve on juries.” It was the old idea of 
woman’s “‘sphere.” According to them, 
the balance of power is with women al- 
ready, for a majority of those seen said 
very charmingly :—‘‘I shall leave the ques- 
tion with my wife.” They say so; per- 
haps they think they would. I have an 
idea the discussion carried on would be 
much like that case of intimidation report- 
ed by Phcebe Cary, between Mr. and Mrs. 
Dorking, when news of the subject reach- 
ed the barnyard fowls, forty years ago. 
One Rip Van Winkle from Worcester, who 
had been asleep for twenty years, said he 
should not favor the bill, he did not even 
believe in the higher education of women, 
would not send his daughter to college as 
he would his sons; if men have been satis- 
fied with women’s society, as they have 
been for centuries past, it is quite likely 
they will be so for centuries to come. 

Rep. Cross, of Newburyport, touched 
the fundamental principle. ‘I believe,” 
he said, ‘‘in the larger individual liberty 
so fully that I shall vote for this bill. I 
do not know what the result will be, but 
when I see a principle I act upon it regard- 








less of my doubts. I have learned that I 
can safely rest resuits upon the broad prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all people.” 

The end came. The vote stood sixty- 
one for it, one hundred and fifty-five 
against it. ‘They lost one, at least ; for Rep. 
O’Gorman, one of those worthy opponents 
whom Worcester city had sent there (the 
eight representatives from that city belong 
to a past peneetes), was, the day before, 
arrested in the streets for being drunk. 
‘Therefore he -was on the day of the vote 
otherwise engaged. 

Before the vote we took an estimate. 
There was a gain of eight over last year, 
for eighty-nine had said they favored the 
bill and should vote for it. But when the 
vote came, fifteen had changed their minds 
and thirteen did not vote. The result was 
sixty-one only voted for it. Afterwards I 
was told that the opposition had used three 
thousand dollars to defeat the bill. 

At the time I felt something like that de- 
positor of a city bank who wanted a note 
discounted. There being some doubt in 
his mind as to his success in obtaining the 
desired accommodation, he thought he 
might influence the directors by a personal 





appeal to each one. Each promised him 
at a private interview to vote him the de- 
sired accommodation. But on going to the 
bank, judge of his surprise to learn that 
the directors, at the regular meeting of the 
board, had refused his application. Swear- 
ing with rage and disappointment, he went 
off blaming the directors: ‘*Not that I find 
any fault with them individually,” he said, 
“for they were polite, accommodating gen- 
tlemen, but collectively. I declare, they 
are unmitigated scoundrels ” So individu- 
ally, we found the representatives polite, 
accommodating gentlemen; we counted a 
gain of eight over last year, but, coliec- 
tively, I declare, well—I'll not call them 
what the disappointed applicant did the 
directors, but collectively we lost nineteen. 

In Iowa they ask: **After the battle, 
what?’ Just the same course we would 
have pursued had we not been defeated. 
Work with every energy we possess; dis- 
cuss this question of human rights un- 
tilevery man, woman and child is thor- 
oughly acquainted with woman suffrage, 
and is ready to grapple with old systems 
and time-honored customs. 

I have to report briefly the work in the 
churches. I believe it was Miss May and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone who thought great good 
could come from it; accordingly a letter 
was written to thepastors of churches. 


“We ask leave to introduce to the members of 
churches and religious societies of Massachusetts, 
the question of equal rigbts for men and women. 
. » . We are sure the cause will commend 
itself to those who will kindly listen. 

Signed, JuLia Warp Howe, 
Lucy Stone, 
Mary C. AMEs, 
Jupita W. Situ, 
Ansy W. May. 


We have found the large body of Meth- 
odist, Unitarian, and Universalist minis- 
ters to favor our work. Our canvass has 
been limited as yet. We do not know how 
other denominations stand, but we know 
of individual ministers, and some of the 
strongest, in the Congregationalist. Bap- 
tist, and Episcopal churches, who are sup- 
porters of this cause. In our campaign 
of one month and a half we have held 
seven meetings. The first was in the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
where there is a strong club organized, 
with Mrs. Judith Smith as President and 
John C. Haynes, Vice-president. ‘The sec- 
ond in Dr. Miner’s church. ‘The third was 
in the Tremont Street Methodist Church. 
The fourth was a union meeting of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
South Boston on Sunday evening. The 
fifth, a union of five evangelical churches 
of South Boston in the Phillips Church, on 
Monday evening. ‘The sixth was the larg- 
est; a union of the Unitarian churches of 
Boston in the Church of the Unity (M. J. 
Savage's). About 1,000 were present. The 
seventh was held in Eliot Hall, Jamaica 
Plain. Five of these have been held on 
Sunday evenings. 

Our speakers and presiding officers have 
been Julia Ward Howe, Henry B. Black- 
well, Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt, Elizabeth Blacker, Rev. M. E. Wright, 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, of So. Boston. Rev. M. 
J. Savage, Dr. Miner, Helen M. Coy, 
Elizabeth 8. Tobey, and Hon. Bushrod 
Morse. 

Members of the churches have spoken 
when the subject has been open to discus- 
sion. We have added fifty-six names to 
the membership of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association We have 
circulated several hundred leaflets and pe- 
titions. I believe this work will be suc- 
cessful, as we have had every cause for 
encouragement. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 2.30 Mrs. Stone introduced, as the 
first speaker, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, of Ab- 
ington. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. BOWLES. 


As I came along the streets, I saw in the 
windows of the bookstores a little pam- 
phlet entitled ‘“The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London.” I had no need to buy that pam- 
phlet to ascertain that that cry was caused 
by the evil which people are working to 
kill in this country to-day. ‘That evil is 
intemperance. The greatest influence 
brought to bear a the emancipation 
of women comes from the rum element. 
That interest is a despotic one, raising it- 
self in the midst of the people. During 
the past twenty years the rum interest has 
paid into the United States treasury more 
than $1,000,000,000. During that time 

aupers and insane and idiotic people have 
ncreased many times above the number 
which existed in 1864. The speaker paid 
ex-Gov. Long a handsome compliment be- 
cause he took such a firm stand against 
the liquor interest in Congress. She spoke 
of the great strength of the element in the 
cities of Massachusetts which is on the 
side of the liquor influence, and stated that 
the politician who said that Massachusetts 
would soon be under the control of this 
element did not reckon without his host. 
She detailed what had been done in the in- 
terests of temperance in the large cities of 
the State, and by an array of facts and 
figures showed the alarming increase of 
intemperance and the indifference of those 
in power toward its increase. Even in the 
little town of Belchertown, in the Berk- 
shire Hills, liquor licenses are granted be- 
cause the better element is voted down. 
The sober, industrious, educated, law-abid- 
ing people are now a subject element of 
the population of the State, and it is high 
time a new proclamation of emancipation 
was issued. The floating element says it 
has the intelligent classes just where it 
wants them. The time has come when the 
American people should redeem them- 
selves. The diminution of native popula- 
tion is alarming; it is decreasing through 
death and exodus toward the West. By 
statistics, it is shown that during a certain 
period the death-rate among native Amer- 
icans exceeded the birth-rate by 29,796. 
During that same period the birth-rate 
among the foreigners exceeded the death- 
rate by 87,000. At this rate, it will take 
thirty years to make Massachusetts a thor- 
a foreign State. Knowing that wom- 
en will vote against rum, the legislators 





fight the reform and refuse to give woman 
the right of franchise. ‘The speaker said she 
told Gov. Smythe, of New Hampshire, in 
Manchester. twenty-five years ago, that if 
women had the ballot, there would be no 
degraded precincts in that city. She had 
learned through an experience of twenty- 
five years that law in regard to temperance 
can not be enforced so long as the floating, 
irresponsible element is allowed to control 
municipal politics. The plea that bad 
women will outvote the good women is er- 
roneous. ‘The good women in Boston, 
those eligible to vote had they the ballot, 
are three to one. ‘There are too many good 
women in Massachusetts to be outvoted. 
The upright woman of this State is a whig 
—**W-e h-o-p-e i-n G-od.” 

Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, of Lyndon, Vt., 
representing the State Society of Vermont, 
made an effective argument in support of 
the emancipation of woman. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HIDDEN. 


I do not come from far-off northern 
Vermont with an array of new argument 
—fresh as the budding foliage of our 
woods and brilliant as the dazzling covering 
of our hills—to prove that the cause which 
we have assembled to promote is a just 
one. ‘That question is settled. I am here 
simply toannounce that Vermont has fallen 
into line; that she has declared herself 
ready to do battle for the rights of women. 
For years we have been listening to the 
contest going on in Massachusetts, in the 
West, in many parts of the world, in the 
interests of humanity. We have listened 
with seeming indifference. But to-day 
your cause is ours. Your logic, your 
earnestness, have convinced even stolid 
Vermont. Our W. C. 'T. U. are with us in 
spirit with few exceptions, and would glad- 
ly follow their beloved president, Frances 
K. Willard, who has been leading all up to 
the plane of suffrage. The experience of 
our workers is very peculiar. No sooner 
do they make a special eflort for the sup- 
pression of intemperance than they are 
brought face to face with the fact that all 
their efforts to save men or to accomplish 
any good are hindered for lack of power. 
Thus they are being led to desire the bal- 
lot. The enemy are beginning to see 
what a dangerous organization this is, and 
are saying. in their most significant 
tones, **The W. C. 'T. U. is but a stepping- 
stone to suffrage.” Weare only too happy 
in believing it is so, and that God has 
been leading in the movement as surely as 
He led the Israelites of old, by pillar of 
cloud and pillar of fire. How else could 
all these conservative women have been 
reached? ‘They have been preached at in 
regard to their sphere until they had set- 
tled down to lives of indifference to all es- 
sential things around them. Yet their 
hearts have been touched by the revela- 
tions of sorrow and anguish which come 
through the saloon and its accompani- 
ments, until they have felt that they must 
utter their protest against this iniquity. 
But they have found, after repeated at- 
tempts to have the laws enforced, that 
they are helpless; that nothing but their 
own votes, their own political influence, 
can work their salvation from this liquor 
traffic. Yes! God in His wisdom has been 
leading the womanhood of America into 
the arena of public affairs. He is setting 
our feet in a large place, and by-and-by 
we will abundantly express our memor 
of His great goodness in thus dealing with 


S. 

Oh, these doctrines which have been 
preached into our hearts in regard to our 
sphere! These have declared that wom- 
ankind should satisfy all their heaven- 
born desires and aspirations by building 
worsted monuments to themselves, by 
poring over the last new novel, and by 
the round of commonplaces which go to 
make up the life of the ordinary woman. 
This may be good doctrine for the remon- 
strants, but we have come out of that dark- 
ness long ago, into the full light of the 
Gospel which allows every huma: being 
the liberty to make of himself or herself 
all that God intended they should be. 

We rejoice especially in the fact that in 
Vermont it is the Christian women who 
are leading in this reform, and that minis- 
ters of the Gospel are not backward in de- 
claring their sympathy in this movement. 
We believe that ere long the entire church 
will be brought to comprehend that she is 
weakening her own hands and hindering 
her own work by indifference to the fact 
that the enfranchisement of women will 
be the mightiest lever for the uplifting of 
all-our race. We are glad to know that 
here in Boston, as well as in Vermont, 
churches are being opened for the discus- 
sion of equal rights. ‘The position of this 
reform is such to-day, especially in Ver- 
mont, that our chief work must be the 
strengthening of the weak-kneed, the brac- 
ing up of limp backbones. People do not 
need converting toa belief in our cause. 
They know we have all truth on our side. 
The world very generally recognizes the 
truth to-day, that all law which is not 
based upon God’s law is unjust. And re- 
member, that in God’s dealing with men, 
He makes no distinction of rave or sex. 
Even the most ordinary mind is begin- 
ing to comprehend the great chain of 
truths which connect themselves with the 
first principle in His government. Man 
seeks out many inventions, and he is now 
seeking out a way to escape from the act- 
ual acceptance of this truth. But in this, 
as in all other great reforms, God will 
cause the truth to triumph. ‘There needs 
the united strength of the church to fur- 
ther the interests of His kingdom on earth. 
There is need of woman’s influence and 
voice in public as well as in private. 

But our women are afraid that they will 
make themselves unpopular, should they 
demonstrate that they are real, live oaks 
and not simply clinging ivys. Qh, this 
clinging ivy theory—how it has degraded 
women, even some of Boston's so-call 
cultured ones! They are actually alarmed 
lest you, dear Mrs. Stone, and all the rest 
of these cultivators of ideas should plant 
them in good soil and set them to growing. 
Well, they have been hangers-on so long, 
we must be charitable towards them. But 
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while I feel like shaking our women up a 
little on this subject, yet I regard the posi- 
tion of men as very cowardly. They ac- 
knowledge the injustice of our laws. ‘They 
say we should be enfranchised. But they 
pretend they are waiting for us to demon- 
strate that we really want the ballot, 
when they know, and you and I know, 
that any demonstration on our part is con- 
sidered unwomanly. They think that they 
have us placed in a position from which 
we cannot extricate ourselves. But many 
of us are far more anxious to follow after 
this righteousness than we are to cater to 
the prejudices and conventionalities of ig- 
norant people. 

People stand on this question as they 
did on that of slavery in the days of the 
anti-slavery agitation. What would you do 
with all those millions of slaves? Would 
you let loose a horde of these ignorant, de- 
based creatures upon the country? An- 
archy and ruin would be the result. But, 
quietly and wisely, God disposed of that 
question when the people were ready. But 
what scenes of carnage we passed through 
ere the people were willing that the chains 
should be loosed! 

I often ask myself the question—Shall 
we be permitted to bring upon ourselves 
such another time of darkness and desola- 
tion, ere men are willing to do right, 
ere they are willing to make a supreme 
effort by calling in all the reserve forces 
which lie dormant, to fight the evils 
which threaten our country? ‘The best 
proof of the good which would come to 
the world, were women enfranchised, is 
found in the history of the suffrage move- 
ment. Blot out of existence the influence 
of Lucy Stone (God bless her), and all the 
great and good men and women who have 
stood with her in this reform, and you blot 
out all that has made the last half-century 
the most wonderful in the history of ages. 
For a moment go back to the time when 
women had no voice in Church or State. 
Think of the many avocations which have 
been opened to women since then. She 
might be a school-teacher, providing she 
always remembered to keep in her sphere; 
she might sew;— we have always been 
allowed to do that; we might wash too 
—that was a very cleansing occupation. 
I wish we might to-day, we women of 
America, have a general washing-day— 
commencing with the old flag. If all this 
injustice to women were washed out, if 
this stain of intemperance could be wuash- 
ed out, if we women could be allowed to 
raise the pure white banner of prohibition, 
then we too could join in that beautiful 
national hymn,— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 

with an earnestness and heartiness which 
we have never yet been able to feel. 
How we should enjoy washing the political 
parties! How much better they would 
look afterwards! I think I would begin 
first with my own, the Republican. It 
ought to’be ashamed to be so dirty. And 
the other party—well, I think here we 
should find a sphere of usefulness. 

But I was talking about the great change 
wrought in the world by the advancement 
of women. Every change has been in the 
direction we are asking. What a glorious 
day that will be when women throughout 
all the world are free! The time will never 
come which-is spoken of in Seripture,— 
“when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth,’—until the enfranchise- 
ment of women is accomplished. We must 
begin at the fountain-head to effect the civ- 
ilization of the world. How strange that 
every one cannotsee this! The cause of mis- 
sions is not advancing to-day as it would 
were the women of America occupying 
their true position. The cause of temper- 
ance is not advancing as it would had 
the women a voice of power. Think of the 
nine hundred million dollars expended in 
liquor, and only fifty millions in the cause 
of missions. Do you not think that some 
of this money would be rescued and ap- 
propriated to righteous purposes? When 
1 think how this question touches the in- 
terests of the nation at every point, I am 
disgusted at the narrowness of those who 
can only see a political side to it, and a 
low one at that. ‘This is the great religious 
movement of the age. The progress of 
the'whole world waits for the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of America. Let us 
work with renewed zeal for this righteous 
cause—cheered and encouraged by the 
light which has appeared in the horizon 
and foretells the blessed day. 


tev. Charles W. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
said: 
ADDRESS OF MR. THWING. 


The movement is one intended to dis- 
place a high standard of civilization and 
give place to one still higher. In modern 
public life there are great needs which 
an only be supplied by the woman suf- 
frage element. ‘The United States govy- 
ernment is a complex and intricate ma- 
chine—more so than all the systems of 
overnment which have prevailed in 
Surope during the past five hundred years. 
Our life has become complex—a wheel 
within a wheel—and all forces should be 
summoned to run this government. ‘The 
great political question of this time is how 
to govern the large cities and towns. Some 
power must come in to crush out the rum 
element, and the only force that can ac- 
complish this is the hand of woman in pol- 
itics holding the white ballot. Woman 
has always come to the fore in the hour of 
reat crises, and her example then has 
emonstrated that she is capable of great 
things. Modern government is a matter 
of detail, and none is more fitted to per- 
form such work than woman. Women 
cannot have this power unless they have 
the ballot. The great personal influence 
of woman is spoken of, but it cannot be 
felt until she occupies a public position. 

hat is wanted in politics is conscience, 
and to public life woman can bring that 
eroic conscience which has characterized 
her throughout the history of the race. 


Mrs. Stone said that one great bugbear 
which people brought out as an argument 
against woman suffrage was that the bad 
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woman would become a great power in 
politics. She wished to deny that. Quite 
a general discussion on this point followed, 
during which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
arose from her seatin the audience, and 
stated that the criminal statistics for April, 
1884, showed 35,084 men in penal institu- 
tions in this State, and only 711 womea. 
She thought Massachusetts would be safe 
even if women were allowed to vote, in the 
face of these statistics, and the fact that 
there are 60,000 *‘extra” women in Massa- 
chusetts, meaning that the female portion 
of the population of the State exceeds the 
male portion by that population. 

Mrs. A. A. Claflin, of Quincy, spoke on 
municipal suffrage for women. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CLAFLIN. 


As in these past few days of sudden 
warmth and spring beauty I have walked 
along some of the rural roads of Quincy, 
and seen the fresh blossoms of the gnarled 
old apple-trees, and the bright green, 
feathery shoots tipping the dark boughs 
of the evergreens, | have thought to my- 
self that there is a peculiar propriety and 
poetical fitness in our meeting this season 
in the interest of reform. 


When proud pied April dressed in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 


when the bright May time spreads be- 
fore our eyes the wondrous vision of trans- 
formation of the winter, itis hard to de- 
spair of the old earth or the dwellers 
therein, 

We look through nature up to nature’s 
God. We feel that all things work to- 
gether for good, that there is, indeed, a 
soul of goodness even in things evil, and 
we believe, with a new-springing faith, 
that the miracle of growth goes on forever 
in the world of mind and morals as well 
as in the visible world. ‘The old con- 
servative notions and people may serve 
their purpose, as the dry and sapless wood 
of the tree makes it solid and strong. But 
if it lives and grows, the new wood ever 
rings round and supplants the old, and it is 
the new wood in tree and vine which 
brings the richest fruitage. So those of a 
reforming turn of mind may, in the midst 
of trials, felicitate themselves upon being 
the new wood of society. Withinit the sap 
stirs briskly, and the fruitful elemeuts 
abound. A little pleasant conceit of this 
sort is a great support and sustenance of 
the spirit. When year after year we meet 
without having yet worked our way up to 
outward victory,while we still find our- 
selves misunderstood and misrepresented, 
we may learn a lesson in the advancing 
summer. Silently all this bloom! and 
beauty has been preparing in the bud. 
Winter winds and sullen rains may cause 
delay, but they have not despoiled the 
summer, and so has our work gone for- 
ward quietly, so shall we yet see the 
blossoms. 

Often [ look back over the years of ny 
girlhood and womanhood, and feel a thrill 
of triumph at the tremendous changes com- 
prised in those vears. If woman has not 
yet come into her kingdom, if she is not 
yet a co-sovereign with man, she has at 
feast climbed more than half-way up the 
steps of the throne. When I hear of dis- 
courses upon woman’s sphere, I smile in 
my sleeve. I am not yet a very ancient 
crone, but [ well remember hearing in my 
teens that the subject of woman and her 
sphere was one most flat,stale,and unprofi- 
table, in fact, worn-out. Already it was 
laughed at as a theme for schoolgirls 
valedictories. Whence this new ease of 
life? 

For, observing contemporary literature, 
we might almost say the proper study of 
mankind is woman. As assistant to a gen- 
tleman who buys books for our town li- 
brary, it becomes my duty to skim through 
a good many novels; what titles stare me 
in the face? **A Woman's Reason,” **An 
Ambitious Woman,” **But Yet a Woman,” 
and soon. Verily, ‘the eternally woman- 
ly is ever present and leadeth us on” to 
something not yet reached. Even taking 
up a novel, the other day, entitled ‘‘An 
Average Man,” what was my horror at be- 
ing once again met by this great bore of a 
woman question! For I am thoroughly 
tired myself of hearing about it. It is all 
settled in my mind. I don’t care to dis- 
cuss it. There are any quantity of really 
knotty questions that I am in a hurry to 
come to, and I wish this one could be given 
its quietus. ‘Ihe heroine of the ‘*Average 
Man” novel was about three-quarters of a 
woman’s rights woman, but she was troubl- 
ed by the fact that the female advocates of 
the change in woman's status with whom 
she had met were not very pleasing. Now 
there is where I had the advantage. In ny 
young days it struck me differently, though 
I am afraid I fooked more at its male ad- 
vocates. I knew, in early girlhood, one or 
two men who believed in woman’s rights, 
and they were much better and more 


agreeable than other men, and their homes | 


and wives and daughters seemed to me so 
much happier than other people’s that I at 
once fell in love with that kind of man, 
and have remained so ever since. I have 
a very firm conviction that happy wom- 
en are generally the most agreeable, 
and that liberty is very conducive to hap- 
piness. Lam willing to trust Providence 
that women generally will be even more 
agreeable than at present, when they have 
reached the greatest liberty. Amid the 
realization of grievances and the labors 
and struggles of an uphill march to the 
delectable mountains of freedom, some of 
us may occasionally make ourselves dis- 
agreeable. I foresee that during the pres- 
ent year we shall have many temptations 
todo so. A presidential election is in it- 
self quite an afiliction, but it is an es- 
pecial affliction to people with a political 
hobby. There is such a bubbling and com- 
motion in the political cauldron, and all, 
as a general thing, to so little apparent 
purpose! Amid the great and all-absorb- 
ing topic of who shall occupy the executive 
chair for the next four years, the question 
whether half the grown people shall have 
(Continued on Page 185.) 








HUMOROUS. 


Dar’s two men whut yer kain’t argy wid 
‘bout wimmen. One whut’s fixin’ ter get 
married, an’ one wut’s been married fur 
some time.—Arkansaw Traveller. 


A country editor says if people knew 
how to pay their subscriptions as well as 
they think they know how to run a news- 
paper, editors would have an easier time of 
it. 


A correspondent wants to know how to 
keep cake from sticking tothe pan. A good 
way is to set it on the top shelf and let the 
small boy of the family see where you put 
“ key to the closet.—Indvanapolis Jour- 
nal. . 


During a thunder-shower, recentiy, two- 
years-old Edna was observed, with her 
eyes shut tight, and sitting as still as a 
mouse, in her own little chair. ‘*What’s 
the matter, baby?” asked papa. ‘-What 
are your eyes shut for?” ‘So I can’t hear 
ye funder, to be course,” answered Edna. 


Some one was telling the story of the 
reply of the little boy who, when asked 
what made the ocean salt, said, ‘‘Because 
eod-fish live in it.” **Pah,” said our lit- 
tle Geraldine, ‘‘what a stupid boy to get 
things so mixed up! I always knew that 
the cod-fish were salt ’cause they lived in 
the ocean.” 


A South American parrot had, unfortu- 
nately, learned on shipboard the habit of 
profane language. ‘The mate, a little 
ashamed of the creature’s profanity, under- 
took a cure by dousing it with a bucket of 
water at each offence. Polly evidently im- 
bibed the reproof, for during a gale, when 
a heavy sea broke over ahen-coop, and de- 
luged hens and cocks pretty thoroughly, 
she marched up to the dripping fowls and 
screamed out, ** Been swearing again, hain’t 
ye !°—Harper'’s Magazine. 


Of the rebuke indirect, one of the finest 
examples is that attributed to Dr. Smith. 
Once, when preaching before Charles II., 
he observed that the monarch and several 
of his attendants had fallen asleep. Pres- 
ently, one of the latter began to snore, 
whereupon the Bishop broke off his ser- 
mon, and exclaimed, *‘Lord Lauderdale, I 
am sorry to disturb your repose, but let 
me entreat you not to snore so loud, lest 
you awaken his Majesty.”-—Christian Reg- 
ister. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curativg powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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QUANTICY AND Qvuatiry.—In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give taster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c at all druggists. Wells, Richardson 
«& Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, 
and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 





Se 

Ane you Bilious? Try the remedy that cures 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, made in Lowell, Mass, 


————-———_e-9-o—_. 


House CLEANING is easily, quickly and well 
done by using Pyle’s Pearline; absolutely harm- 
less to hands or fabric. Beware of imitations. 





HIKLDNEY-WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ 

















suffering.’”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
t@ It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 


restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
diseases are 


qusueussemea 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & OO. Burlington Vt. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . ... . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla ee dynes 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “‘ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


te Use Hoop’s Tooru-PowpER. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO SCIENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovseHoLp Economies, HyGieNE AND HEALTH, 
DECORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EVENING Home Taks,” 
Conducted by Prof. BE. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHER’s PortTFOLIO’’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing TuovuGcuts;” ‘“THEe Home Liprary,”’ etc. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt ‘Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. EK. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdeualers. 
25 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW 8. 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100, 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers. 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 
gles and self-denlals of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By MRs, SUSIE A. BISBEE, 12mo, $1 25, 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to ite moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANsy. 16mo, 60 cents, 
Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 
By A Boy AND HIs FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Walte, $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools, 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs, C. M. LIvINGSTON. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly sald of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.” 
It is the autoblography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $500. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 

ena, which she witnessed, but whieh thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.’’—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the mee life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a eae 80 striking and so new 
oe it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
ARTON,. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”""—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfiluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” ‘Need of Practical Training,’ ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


‘The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
ms age made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.3 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT, 


LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by their Grand daugh 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits- 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Canot LopGe, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and ‘Daniel Webster,”’ in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 

Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By JoserH NEmson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
ottier illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’? East 
Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Car PLoetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WituraM H. Triurnenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down to us. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and ee ope 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


mora! history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By Maturin M. Batiov. 12mo, $1 50. 

Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Snmealages in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious ‘Taj Mabal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





By CuaRLes EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
ment must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
pers are forwarded until an order is received to 
@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ec. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
ie receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
— m4 the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 





A special despatch from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL reads as 
follows: 





PORTLAND, OR., JUNE 6, 1884. 
Returns very incomplete as yet. Got 
about one-third vote. W.5S. DUNIWAY. 


Ohio suffragists should note the call for 
a convention at Columbus on the 18th and 
19th insts. 





—___¢¢-9-—__- 

This week and last we have printed ab- 
stracts of the addresses and proceedings 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its anniversary meeting, May 
26 and 27. Next week we shall give the 
toasts and responses at the Suffrage Fes- 
tival. 


ooo 

At the National Republican Convention 
in Chicago, on the 4thinst., Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, offered the following, 
which was referred to the committee on 
resolutions: 


Whereas, the women of this country are citizens, 
producers, tax-payers, and are amenable to all 
the laws of the land, civil and criminal, which 
they, thus fer, have had no part in making; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we favor the right of the wo- 
men to vote. 


+ 


The Republican platform ‘renews alle- 
giance to the principles on which the Re- 
publicans have triumphed on six succes- 
sive presidential elections,” (and which 
no one opposes) including the promotion 
of sheep-husbandry. It is for pensioning 
the widows and orphans of soldiers who 
died in the war, but says nothing about 
pensioning the nurses who served in the 
hospitals. It urges the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah, and declares that ‘‘the 
perpetuity of our institutions rests upon 
the maintenance of a free ballot, an honest 
count, and a correct return.” The trifling 
fact that one-half of the citizens of the 
United States are deprived of these on ac- 
count of sex, is not named. 
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The National Greenback platform af- 
firms that, ‘‘For the purpose of testing the 
sense of the people on the subject, we are 
in favor of submitting to a vote of the 
people an amendment to the Constitution, 
in favor of suffrage, regardless of sex, 
and also upon the subject of liquor traf- 
fic.” 








nssnentiniilipallipcan 

It is noticeable that National and State 
political parties which are still too weak to 
hope to carry their measures, admit women 
as delegates to their conventions, and in 
some cases adopt resolutions in favor of 
equal rights for women. ‘The Anti-Monop- 
oly party at Chicago, and the National 
Greenback Labor party at Indianapolis, ad- 
mitted women as delegates with equal 
rights. Mrs. Marian Todd was a delegate 
from California tothe Anti-Monopoly Con- 
vention anda member of the committee on 
resolutions. She was also appointed the 
member for her State on the National 
Committee. Dr. Julia L. Severance also 
addressed and participated in that conven- 
tion. Among the regularly chosen dele- 
gates attending the National Greenback 
Convention, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of In- 
dianapolis, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, 
of New Jersey, Mrs. Martha Strickland, 
of Michigan, and Mrs. Marian Todd, of 
California, addressed the Convention. But 
in neither convention was there any square 
action in favor of political equality for 
women. Still, it was something that wom- 
en were permitted to speak for themselves. 


a> 
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At the National Labor Greenback con- 
vention in Indianapolis the other day, six 
women were present as delegates with 
equal rights, and as it proved, with more 
than equal influence. The circumstances 
were new. The men at times forgot wom- 
en were members. ‘The chaplain prayed 
for “the men of this Convention, and for 
their wives and children at home;” the 
president called for ‘‘the sense of the men 
of the convention,” as at other political 
conventions. There were noise and confu- 
sion that seemed uncontrollable. But 
when Mrs. Augusta Bristol in a half-hour 
speech explained the basis of third parties, 
the convention was quiet as a prayer meet- 
ing. When she sat down the uproar arose 
and went on for two hours, till a gentle- 
man called out, ‘‘Mr. President, I move 
that some woman be asked to talk to us 
and make us behave a little decent.” The 
worried chairman seized the opportunity 
and introduced Mrs. Mary E. Haggart. At 





once order reigned and quiet, which only 
applause disturbed, during the whole 
speech. Here was a lesson to heed. 
didn 
The views of suffragists in regard to po- 
litical action may be inferred from the ex- 
pression at the annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association last week. 
A resolution was offered in favor of form- 
ing a political party to the extent of vot- 
ing only for suffragists. Rev. Solon W. 
Bush and John L. Whiting affirmed the 
necessity of freedom in the matter, as 
other questions than suffrage are involved. 
S. C. Fay, who moved the resolution, sup- 
ported it. Lucy Stone thought the time 
had not come to form a political party, but 
for herself, if she had a vote, she would 
never give it to help elect an opponent of 
suffrage to any position where he could 
use either his vote or his veto against the 
equal political rights of women. She re- 
garded the disfranchisement of women as 
the crowning injustice of the age, and the 
one that should be put before every other 
question in the politics of the nation and 
of the State, just as slavery was a few 
years ago. 


eee —— 
The general sentiment of the Associa- 
tion was expressed by the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution ‘that it is the 
duty of woman suffragists to use their ut- 
most influence to secure the nomination 
and promote the election of friends of suf- 
frage to all public offices whereby the 
cause of woman suffrage can be hindered 
or promoted.” 
+e —— 





Anniversary Week in this city showed 
the increasing part women take in questions 
of public and general interest. ‘There were 
not only anniversary meetings of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, the 
New England Women’s Club, the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, the Moral 
Education Society, the School Suffrage As- 
sociation, the Women’s Peace Meeting, 
the Women Ministers’ Meeting, etc., but 
there were church conferences, missionary, 
social, religious, and reformatory meetings 
of various kinds, in which women took 
part. No particular mention is made of 
this fact, as anything unusual. ‘The fact 
is accepted that men and women have 
common interests in all things, and that 
the expression of each is necessary to a 
right result. So much is gained. 

——-———- - _ -e@Ge- 

We have received, too late for publica- 
tion in this week’s paper, an admirable 
letter from Mrs. Jennie A. Froiseth, editor 
of the Anti-Polygamy Standard. She pro- 
tests against the petition to disfranchise 
all the women of Utah, guilty and inno- 
cent, while all the men, guilty and inno- 
cent, continue to vote. She quotes a reso- 
lution passed unanimously by the National 
Anti-polygamy Society, which limits their 
demand to the disfranchisement of the 
guilty without regard to sex. Mrs. Cooke, 
the venerable President of the Society, 
fully endorses Mrs. Froiseth’s letter. The 
petition which we criticised expresses the 
sentiment of individuals only. 

. —--2o4--— 

The New Hampshire State Prison at 
Concord contains 140 criminals, 139 men 
and one woman. We commend this fact 
to the people who declare that woman suf- 
frage would double the criminal vote. 
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Of the 140 criminals above mentioned, 
46 are married and 94 single. We com- 
mend this second fact to the people who 
say that the criminal vote would be rein- 
forced by that of the wives of criminals. 
Two-thirds of the criminals in New Hamp- 
shire, and a large majority of those in 
other States, have no wives. 
<csidbilielinais 

‘Is the kitchen a relic of barbarism ?”’ 
asks Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones in another 
column. There is a growing tendency to 
depreciate the importance and value of 
woman’s work in the home, which is 
neither wise nor right. It results directly 
from the legal injustice which takes no ac- 
count of the value of a woman’s services 
in the home, and regards a wife as ‘‘sup- 
ported” by her husband. So long as all 
the earnings of the marriage partnership 
are monopolized by the husband, subject 
only to the wife’s claims for foud, cloth- 
ing and medicine, just so long there will 
be an over-estimate of professional and 
business pursuits for women, which con- 
fer pecuniary and personal independence, 
and an underestimate of the equally use- 
ful and honorable pursuits of domestic 
life, which the law degrades. The cure 
for the evil lies in the ballot for woman. 
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The growth and progress of the woman 
suffrage movement in Great Britain con- 
tinues to attract general attention in this 
country. Robert Laird Collyer, in the 
Boston Herald, says: ‘* Already an amend- 
ment has been offered to the franchise bill 
in Parliament admitting women to the 
suffrage, and will have a very large and a 





very distinguished support. Mr. Glad- 





stone will not admit this amendment as an 
integral part of his reform bill, but so po- 
tential is the woman suffrage party in Par- 
liament, it is given out that the ministry 
will not make this amendment a party 
question, and that Liberals may follow 
their own consciences in voting for or 
against it. In England such ladies 
as Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Helen Taylor, Miss 
Kenrick of Birmingham, and Mrs. Byles of 
Bradford, all of whom have the bighest 
social consideration, are the wise adyo- 
cates of woman's advancement.” 

estiites —— 

The suffragists who spend the summer 
in the country can do excellent service 
for our common cause by the distribution 
of suffrage literature. There are now 
leaflets and tracts which can be had at this 
office, some for ten cents a hundred, others 
for fifteen and twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents a hundred. For any one of these 
small sums, many hundred people may 
acquire real knowledge on the all-impor- 
tant question of equal rights for women. 
Every suffragist who can do so should 
feel ita matter of religious obligation to 
take the leaflets for distribution in their 
country homes. Give the tract, and ask 
to have it returned when read. ‘This will 
furnish you opportunity for conversation, 
that may be helpful to complete conver- 
sion. ‘I'he tracts may be kept in cirtula- 
tion, and in this way reach a large number 
of people. 





Se 

Last week, Dr. Agnes C. Vietor, Mrs. 
Isaac Hl. Cary and Mrs. E. F. Rawson 
waited upon Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., with the following petition, bearing 
about 1,500 signatures: 


To the Honorable Seth Low, Mayor : 

We the undersigned, citizens of New York, 
and residents of the city of Brooklyn, twenty-one 

ears of age and upward, respecttully submit; 
That inasmuch as the intent of Chapter 9 of the 
laws of 1880 is that women equally with men 
shall have a voice in the adminstration of affairs 
relating to the public schools throughout the 
State, and that 

Whereas, in the City of Brooklyn, the power 
of appointing members of the Board of Education 
is vested in the Mayor, and that in consequence 
of this, women of the city of Brooklyn bave no 
way of expressing their choice through the bal- 
lot for said members, 

Therefore we earnestly ask that women may 
form a part of the Board cf Education. 


Mr. Low promised to give the matter 
“respectful consideration.” 
coe 





A “Girls’ Union” has been organized in 
San Francisco for the benefit of young 
working women away from their families, 
and for those who through sickness or en- 
forced idleness may need some timely as- 
sistance. 


+ 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its next Annual Conven- 
tion June 18 and 19, in Columbus. It is 
hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance, as matters of great importance are 
to come before the Convention. 

Correspondence is invited, meantime, 
from friends of the cause. 

REBECCA A. S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 

KATE I. KELSEY, Sec. 
es = 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN MICHIGAN. 


A good strong State Woman Suffrage 
Society was formed in Michigan, ata meet- 
ing called in Flint, on the 21st ult. Mrs. 
Mary L. Doe was elected President, Gov. 
Begole, Vice-president, Miss Nellie Walker, 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 8. W. Fowl- 
er, Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. L. Briggs, 
Treasurer. Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Stebbins, Detroit; Mrs. Henry Spring, 
Grand Rapids; Dr. Davidson, Flint; Mrs. 
Stafford, Mrs. G. W. Hopkins, Bear Lake. 

Mrs. 8. W. Fowler, as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, presented a 
strong series affirming the principle of 
representative government; in favor of a 
sixteenth amendment; inviting the hearty 
co-operation of all friends of justice; rec- 
ommending the formation of auxiliary so- 
cieties ; giving thanks to legislators, Na- 
tional and State, who favored equal rights 
by vote or speech; and condemning as an 
insult the report of the House Judiciary 
Committee presented by Mr. Maybury in 
Congress. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Ann Arbor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stebbins, of Detroit, Mrs. Doe, 
Mrs. Stafford and Mrs. Bliss, of Carrolton, 
were granted the courtesies of the Conven- 
tion. Col. Fowler offered to print copies 
of the constitution and donate them to the 
Society, Mrs. 5. W. Fowler read an able 
paper, which is given in full in the Manis- 
tee Standard. 

The newly elected President, Mrs. Doe, 
of Carrolton, was called out and made an 
eloquent and able speech, which was en- 
thusiastically received by the Convention, 
which afterwards adjourned till next an- 
nual meeting. 

We rejoice with this new society in the 
fact that there are so many men in Mich- 
igan who appreciate and vote for equal 
rights for women, as well as in the spirit 
of the women themselves. L. 8. 











OXFORD HONORS FOR WOMEN. 


Rev. Wm. H. Channing, our dear friend 
and co-worker in other years, rejoicing in 
the late action of Oxford University in ad- 
mitting women to honor examinations, 
writes from London as follows: 


Continued weakness from two months’ 
confinement to my bed and room, alone 
prevents my writing some cheering words 
ou the wonderful “Sign of the Times,” 
given on the ‘*Presentation Day” of the 
University of London, described in the 
Daily Telegraph, of which Edwin Arnold 
is chief editor. How long will the daughter 
lag behind the mother? Are not young 
American women ready to claim peerage 
with their English cousins? Or shall 
American scholars fear to follow the brave 
lead of the very first-class English scholars 
in London University, Cambridge, Oxford, 
ete.? L. 8. 


oo 


THE WOMEN UF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just received from Waitsburg, 
Washington Territory, a letter from a gen- 
tleman, one of my old neighbors. I copy 
the following from it for you: 


“You are aware that I am one of the 
pioneer suffragists in this ‘lerritory, and 
the triumph of the cause here is decidedly 
gratifying to me. It was with no little 
pleasure that, as inspector of election, I re- 
ceived and canvassed the first votes thrown 
at an election in Waitsburg by women. 
Be it known that those votes were cast by 
the best and most intelligent women of 
the city, and they were every one for God 
and home and native land. 

Yes, the women of Washington Territo- 
ry vote, and still they look and talk as of 
yore; they are just as attractive and dear to 
the sterner sex as ever. They are not unsex- 
ed, notwithstanding the predictions of old 
fogies. Just give my regards to Lucy Stone, 
and tell her that we hope the day is not 
far distant, when women everywhere, es- 
pecially under the dear old star-spangled 
banner, may have the undisputed right to 
express their opinions at the ballot-box to 
the same extent and under the same re- 
strictions as men. No discriminations on 
account of sex.” 


I am with you in spirit, and here’s my 
heart and hand in the good work, which 
sooner or later will triumph. 


“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin” — 


Go on! my voice shall always be heard 
on the side of right. 


“For Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win.” 


Mrs. N. J. A. Simons. 
meinen 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








MARGARET FULLER Ossott. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price $1 25.° 


Col. Higginson’s life of Margaret Fuller 
is interesting aud charming. He has drawn 
freely from many manuscript sources, and 
has unearthed a varied treasure of reminis- 
cences among Margaret Fuller's old friends 
in Cambridge. In some respects he is ex- 
ceptionally well qualitied to be her biogra- 
pher. He says: ‘It so happened that Mar- 
garet Fuller was associated with me, not 
closely but definitely, by various personal 
ties. She was born and bred in the same 
town, though more than thirteen years 
older; she was the friend of my older sis- 
ters, and I was the playmate of her young- 
er brothers; her only sister was afterwards 
closely connected with me by marriage, 
and came, for especial reasons, with her 
children, peculiarly under my charge; 
and, though this was after Margaret Ful- 
ler’s death, it yet contributed with all the 
other circumstances to make the Fuller 
family seem like kindred of my own. It 
moreover happened that Margaret Fuller 
had upon me, through her writings, a more 
immediate intellectual influence than any 
one except Emerson, and possibly Parker. 
All this guarantees that warm feeling of 
personal interest without which no me- 
moir can be well written, while there was 
yet too little of intimacy to give place for 
the glamour of affection. This biography 
may therefore serve as an intermediate 
step between’ the original ‘*Memoirs”— 
which gave the estimate offered by per- 
sonal friendship—and that remoter verdict 
which will be the judgment of an impartial 
posterity.” 

The book begins with an account of Mar- 
garet’s family, and the hereditary traits of 
the Fullers. It follows her through her 
queer, angular girlhood at Cambridge, her 
hard-working young womanhood and bril- 
liant maturity, to her tragic death. Quite 
a full account is given of the Dial, and an 
interesting picture of Brook Farm. Col. 
Higginson has felt obliged, by the plan of 
the series in which his book forms a link, 
to dwell chiefly on Margaret Fuller’s liter- 
ary work, although he considers it, and 
knows that she herself considered it, of 
only secondary importance compared with 
the more active phases of her many-sided 
life. Yet the glimpses here given of Mar- 
garet’s homely toils and self-sacrifice 
among her younger brothers and sisters, 
her devotion during the siege of Rome to 
the wounded in the hospitals, where, Mr. 
Cass said, ‘‘I have seen the eyes of the 
dying, as she moved among them, extend- 
ed upon opposite beds, meet in commenda- 
tion of her unwearied kindness ;” above 
all, the letters, now published for the first 
time, which passed between her and her 
husband during the anxious weeks before 
her child was born—all these go far to- 
ward changing the impression which those 
who did not know Margaret Fuller very 
generally entertain of her, namely, that 
she was a gifted but very disagreeable 
woman. 

The book is compiled almost wholly 
from unpublished material. ‘his makes 
it fresh, but leaves aggravating gaps, an 





interesting episode which one would like 
to know about being occasionally passed 
over with a mere reference to the Memoirs. 
In spite of this drawback, the interest of 
the subject, the method of its treatment 
and the charm of the style make a fascinat- 
ing biography. In conclusion the author 
says: 

**Her life seems to me, on the whole, a 
triumphant rather than a sud one, in spite 
of the prolonged struggle with illness, 
with poverty, with the shortcomings of 
others and with her own. In later years 
she had the fulfilment of her dreams; she 
had what Elizabeth Barrett, writing at the 
time of her marriage to Robert Brown- 
ing, named as the three great desiderata of 
existence, ‘life and love and Italy.’ She 
shared in great deeds, she was the counsel- 
lor of = men, she had a husband who 
was a lover, and she had a child. They 
loved each other in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided. Was not 
that enough?” A. 8. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The American papers, almost without 
exception, rejoice in the admission of 
women to Oxford examinations. 

A memorial window in honor of Char- 
lotte Bronté has been placed in the church 
at Haworth, England, by an American 
citizen. 

The Congregational Club had its ladies’ 
day, in Boston, Monday, May 26, with 
speaking by the Andover professors. Why 
not admit ladies as members? 

The New York City Woman Suffrage 
Society held its monthly meeting last 
Thursday. Mr. A. O. Willcox gave an ad- 
dress. 

A petition from the Flint (Mich.) Equal 
Suffrage Association asking for use of the 
Council Room for holding a meeting was 
granted. 

At the Ramblers’ Club of Paris, M. De 
Lesseps made a speech in which he ex- 
pressed approval of the method of educat- 
ing young girls in America. 

Captain Nathan Appleton and the Misses 
Longfellow, who are to visit Mrs. Ole Bull 
in Norway this summer, will make a trip 
to see the midnight sun, with a pleasant 
party of friends. 

The reports of the different committees 
of the New England Woman’s Club, made 
at its annual meeting last Saturday, will be 
published hereafter. They are interesting 
records of well-directed activity, and do 
credit to this excellent organization. 

A basket lawn party to aid the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union will be 
held on the extensive grounds of Hon. S. 
E. Sewall, at Melrose, on Tuesday, June 
17, and it is hoped that the low price of 
tickets willensure a large attendance. In- 
strumental and vocal music, games, re- 
freshments, and a good time generally. 

An excellent school suffrage meeting 
was held in the Unitarian church, at 
Brighton, on Monday night. Mrs. S. W. 
Fuller presided. Rev. Mrs. Stevenson was 
the chief speaker. Rev. Mr. Branton, 
Miss Elizabeth Tobey, and Dr. Salome 
Merritt made brief addresses. The audi- 
ence was unusually large, and seemed 
deeply interested. 

The Oberlin College graduates resident 
in New England had a reunion on the 29th 
ult., in this city, in Pilgrim Hall. The 
gathering was smaller than usual. Some 
of the earliest and some of the latest grad- 
uates were present. Professor Currier, 
direct from Oberlin, gave a cheering ac- 
count of the prosperity and prospects of 
the. college. The good will which each 
one felt for the dear old college that first 
admitted women, spoke from the faces of 
every one present. ‘The proposal to have 
half the trustees women was welcomed by 
the clapping of hands when it was men- 
tioned. 

The young ladies of the collegiate de- 
partment of Washington University, St. 
Louis, lately gave a representation of 
Plautus’ comedy, ‘‘Rudens.” This old 
Latin play was given in the original, and 
from first to last was arranged and gotten 
up entirely by the young ladies. The St. 
Louis papers speak in the highest terms of 
the performance. A Harvard student who 
had part in the presentation of the **(idi- 
pus” last year, expressed his unbounded 
delight at this rendering of ‘*Rudens.” 
The occasion gave another proof that “the 
tools belong to those who can use them;” 
and that all women need is op portunity to 
prove their ability. 


The N. E. Women’s Club, at its annual 
meeting last Saturday, elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents — Mary C. Ames, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Anna H. Clarke, Lucy Goddard, Anna 
C. Lodge, Maria Mitchell, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Harriet M. Pitman, Caroline M. Severance, Har- 
riet W. Sewall, Lucy Stone, Kate G. Wells. 

Seeretary—Lucia M. Peabody. 

Corresponding Secretary—Lucy F. Brigham. 

Treasurer—Abby W. May. 

Historian—Julia A. Sprague. 

Auditor—Caroline R. Whitney. 

Directors — Albertina von Arnim, Sarah J. 
Bradford, Matilda M. Brooks, Sarah A. Cheever, 
Susan E. B. Channing, Florence Everett, Delia 
M. Gregory, Sarah T. Hooper, Emma D. Ireson, 
Hannaa G. Jackson, Phebe M. Kendall, Caroline 
A. Kennard, S. F. King, Lydia F. Kilby, Elea- 
nor Mack, Judith W. Smith, Ada H. Spaulding, 
Emeline D. Whipple, H. L. T. Wolcott. 
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thing to say about that or other such 
ortant matters, appears to the average 
yoter quite uninteresting. But there are 
some encouraging signs of the times. Re- 
form in general is in the air. Even the old 
-horse politicians are trying to be 
prisk and frisky, and to say, **We too are 
ynong the reformers.” Real political is- 
gues, like the questions of the revenue and 
the tariff, are coming to the front. There is 
talk about the impossibility of sur- 
pounting corruption iv politics. 
But yesterday we were told that the in- 
nt and the virtuous stood no show in 
the political world. Women must keep 
away from politics lest they touch pite 
and become defiled. Now we hear that 
ore Roosevelt. a young man of 
twenty-three, by dint of sheer talent and 
rinciple and energy, has bearded the po- 
jitical lion in his den, and secured the pasq 
of bills through the Assembly at Al- 
pany Which will go far to chain the politi- 
eal demons of New York. ‘To an audacious 
feminine mind it seems pretty clear that 
qything which can be accomplished 
against political Goliaths by such young 
Davids may be worthy of imitation by 
yirtuous womankind. It may be feminine 
tosit down and plaintively bewail corrup- 
tion in politics. But it is just as feminine 
anda great deal more sensible to get up 
and go to work to improve them. But 
women don’t know anything about poli- 
ties, we are told. Ifthey don’t, men must 
pe singularly uncommunicative. ‘The fact 
js that we all know a good deal of the 
main lines of politics. We do not know 
the details, because we have small occasion 
to know them so long as we have no votes. 
But in one branch of politics we are gen- 
erally about as well acquainted with the 
subject matter as those who now have the 
yote. 1 mean in municipal affairs. 

In the cities the great thing needed is not 
more knowledge, but more principle and 
devotion to the public good. One of the 
most cynical journals of New York city 
observed, not long ago, that even in that 
most corrupt municipality the better ele- 
ments could prevail every time, if —_ they 
would spend the necessary time and care. 

But municipal reform appeals directly 
tothe moral sentiment of all good women. 
Nowhere is womanhood itself so degraded 
and suffering as in great cities; nowhere 
are all the efforts of the best and purest 
women to cure social miseries and do the 
works of benevolence so hindered and 
rostrated by the want of public virtue as 
fh great cities. I defy any decent woman, 
whatever her ideas on the subject of liquor 
laws, to walk some of the streets of this 
city and look at the outside only of drink- 
ing and gambling places, and not feel that 
if woman had her hand in city government, 
the flaunting insolence of these places 
would be checked in some degree. 

Then there are all the questions of clean- 
liness, health and beauty. ‘Town keeping 
is only a sort of outdoor housekeeping, 
and it is really comical to see how women 
willscrub and clean indoors to keep things 
nice and sweet, while out of doors, per- 
haps close by, is some ill-smelling piggery, 
or bone-factory, some nest of dirt, of mis- 
ery, of disease, which the carelessness of 
men allows to go on. The invisible but 
potent force of conventionality forbids 
women to put a stop to these. In all our 
smaller towns the women know well the 
needs of the town. In many of them they 
are leading village improvement societies 
andtrying to bring feminine taste and love 
of beauty to the help of the outward ap- 
pearance. But let us not simply make 
clean und decorate the outside of the cup 
and the platter. If it is important that 
city streets should have their trees, and 
villages their avenues and public squares, 
it is more important that they should be 
clan above ground and under ground. 
Every one posted in such matters knows 
what Octavia Hill has accomplished in 
some of the worst parts of London. ‘The 
greatest curse which now afflicts the hap- 
py wife and mother who is held up as the 
model, is the continual danger to her chil- 
dren from disease. 

On principle it is just as easy, and a good 
deal easier, to argue for the full right of 
suffrage. But as now-a-days in teaching 
geography it is the fashion for the chil- 
dren to begin with their own schoolhouse 
and yard and neighboring streets, and then 
£0 to the world beyond, so in our entrance 
tothe world of public affairs, it seems to 
be designed by Providence that we should 

gin with things most near and plain, such 
48 the schools. 

“For this is Love’s nobility, 
Not to scatter bread and gold, 

s and raiment bought and sold, 
But to hold fast his simple sense 
And speak the speech of innocence. 
For he that feeds men servethfew ; 
He serves all who dares be true.” 


Mr. Edward M. Winston, of Harvard 


College, spoke of the false pretenses of the 
old system. 
ADDRESS OF MR. WINSTON. 
A social system is a set of rules designed 
Secure certain ends. Our social system 
n, 80 far as it relates to women, designs 
me them realize as far as possible a 
Character whith is regarded as the ideal for 
m. When we attack it, therefore, we 
thy do so in two ways—we may declare 
t this ideal is not the highest attainable, 
that the means laid down in the system 
— not really conducive to the ideal 
meet This latter proposition seems to 
to be true in the present case. What, 
n, are the surroundings by which our 
ends, the remonstrants, seek to secure 
* ideal life for women? 
woman’s life is, according to this plan, 
ee alife spent quietly at home, in defer- 
~ and obedience to her male relatives. a 
ns > taking advice, not of that thought 
oubtful questions which strengthens 
agin. a life not of that struggling 
ust difficulty which makes peers char- 
+ but of cowardly refuge behind 
tows ae else’s strength. Does this tend 
hy, the formation of such a character 
omen as the remonstrants desire? 








The remonstrants of forty or fifty years 
ago did not believe in education for women. 
Now, however, they have given up the 
point and advocate such education. We 
all know that very few people work for 
love of it, that an incentive is needed to 
make a man dohis best work. But women 
have at present noincentive to work—none, 
at least, such as men have. Mos yo of 
ambition are shut to them ; they will prob- 
ably be as prosperous without knowledge 
as with it. Is it not preposterous, then, to 
expect serious work, where serious incite- 
ment is wanting? 

We are twld that the natural place of 
woman is the home; that for home duties 
women are peculiarly fitted. Why, then, 
are many of these duties done by men? 
Who are preferred for the place? Why, for 
instance, are cooks in large hotels all men, 
though women could be obtained for a 
smaller salary? The reason is to my mind 
such a one as we have already encountered. 
To these men good work is essential to 
prosperity; to women the quality of the 
bread eaten by their families cannot have 
the slightest effect on their prosperity. Is 
it any wonder that those who have most at 
stake do the best work? Until cooking 
is put into the hands of some one whose 
fortunes depend upon the quality of the 
work, it must be badly attendedto. More- 
over economy, carefulness, planning to 
make a dollar go as far as possible, is neces- 
sary to most housekeepers. How can this 
be expected of people who have never 
earned a dollar, whose financial matters, 
when they have any, are managed by other 
people? You expect it of no one else. It 
is always recognized that the son of a rich 
man is very apt to bea careless and ex- 
travagant man of business. He has never 
earned a dollar, and he ean not feel its 
value. We hear frequently of cases in 
which a man’s financial ruin has been 
brought about by the extravagance of his 
wife. Knowing nothing of the means by 
which money is earned, knowing only that 
the husband in some way finds it, she never 
understands the necessity of saving, and 
bankruptcy is the sure result. 

Moreover, women are confessedly the 
leisure class of the community. Many of 
them spend their lives in a continual chas- 
ing of pleasure. We know the natural 
result of this in men—that when right 
means of interest and excitement fail, 
means less innocent are sought. As the 
proverb puts it—** Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands todo.” Ambition 
and the desire for novelty will find expres- 
sion, and the repression of proper means 
must lead to the employment of those less 
innocent. The frivolous woman of society 
wastes her time on unworthy objects 
because she is told that to be a ** platform 
woman” or a * professional woman,” in 
short to be a useful member of society, is 
unwomanly. 

We are told again that it is quite fitting 
for women to be teachers—another conces- 
sion wrung by Woman’s Rights agitators 
from unwilling remonstrants. But it is 
folly to expect any one to teach that which 
she herself does not know. How ean one 
who has so little ability for mathematics 
that she can in no event be trusted to man- 
age her own financial affairs teach mathe- 
matics to a class of boys? How, in short, 
can a dependent person, a person little 
versed in the affairs of this world, give 
right views of the things of this world to 
people who need such knowledge for prac- 
tical use? The report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1880 peculiarly illustrates 
this point. In commenting on the fact 
that the majority of the teachers of this 
country are women, it is queried whether 
this will not destroy that strength of char- 
acter which is, according to the remon- 
strants, the characteristic of the male hu- 
man being. ‘In the present state of so- 
ciety,” says Mrs. Mill. ‘* women must gain 
manliness, or men will lose it.” 

It is said again that women ought to re- 
main at home as a sort of reserve force in 
the community, themselves free from the 
contagion of the outside world and from 
wrong influences of such outward associa- 
tion, and influence men to do right and 
‘* vote right.’’ In short, it is asserted that 
women should remain inferiors, and yet 
should control the opinions of their supe- 
riors. In reply it is to be said simply that 
human nature does not work in that way. 
The stronger character always controls the 
weaker, the dependent looks to the protec- 
tor for her opinions. Nay, this system 
which we attack declares that women 
should receive the opinions of their hus- 
bands. How, then, can they who receive 
the opinion of others influence their action 
for the right? Besides, women are the gov- 
erned class ; the majority of them are worse 
off than men, even in knowledge of political 
affairs. Suppose all the best intentions in the 
world and the interference of aclass totally 
ignorant and there can be no result but 
harm. Popular feeling sees the absurdity 
of this. ** Tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings’ is a term of reproach; ‘to be 
beaten by a girl” is the extreme of degrada- 
pd to which aragged boy in the gutter can 
sink. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you do not 
agree with us; we do not expect nor hope 
to convince you. Wehavesome hope that 
you will stop to consider whether the thing 
for which 22.000 people asked the Legisla- 
ture last year has not some reason behind 
it. And we believe that if you fairly con- 
sider this, free from prejudice, you will 
find the old system honey-combed with in- 
consistency and falsehood, itself the epito- 
me of falsehood and injustice. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Dennis, was the 
last speaker. She said: 

ADDRESS OF REV. MISS SHAW. 

I need but to glance at the earnest faces 
before me to feel that you need no argu- 
ment from me to persuade you of the jus- 
tice of our cause, nor do I stand here to de- 
fend our position; it needs no defence, 
since it has never been intelligently as- 
sailed. I have never heard an argument 
brought agaizst woman suffrage which is 
not just as forcible when applied to man 
suffrage. This is not because I have not 
desired to learn of any such if they exist ; 
on the contrary, I have been exceedingly 





anxious to know if there are any such ar- 
guments, for this reason, all who oppose 
woman suffrage are not men, although the 
remonstrant machine is managed by male 
politicians; some of these opposers are 
women, who ought to have a reasonable 
excuse for their action. 

If the so-called arguments against wom- 
an suffrage were really of weight, there 
would still be nothing for us to do, for no 
sooner does one wing of the enemy’s forces 
bring to the attack one theory, before an- 
other wing advances another theory. which 
directly opposes it, leaving us with noth- 
ing to do but watch our enemies destroy 
each other’s strongholds. One tells us 
that in a State with more than 60,000 more 
women than men, women will manage the 
entire government, and men will be obliged 
to retire from all places of political trust. 
He is quickly answered by a remonstrant 
who declares that there is no power in ar- 
gument or persuasion which will induce 
woman to go to the polls and vote. Again 
it is urged that the Roman Catholic Church 
is on the qui vive of expectation, eagerly 
waiting its opportunity to capture the gov- 
ernment. Lf women were permitted to 
vote, the priesthood, with their large fol- 
lowing, would manage everything their 
own way. Before we recover from the 
shock of this bit of intelligence. an ardent 
opposer of suffrage for women comes for- 
ward, and declares that ‘sthe Roman 
Catholic Church will fight female suffrage 
as long as it exists. ‘That it is essential 
for the preservation of that church that it 
fight it. It must do it, or it cannot live.” 
Again, an ardent believer in the “angel 
theory” of womanhood tells us we are too 
pure to mingle with political impurity, 
and he is met by an elaborate article in one 
of our popular magazines, which declares 
women are so wanting in moral sensibility, 
and so dead to every sense of honor and 
truthfulness, that life insurance compa- 
nies will not issue policies to them. One 
lover of home sees it utterly wrecked when 
the wife has a political opinion which dif- 
fers from that entertained by her hus- 
band. He is met and answered by the as- 
sertion of another who declares that wom- 
an will have no independence of political 
thought, that she will always be controlled 
by her husband, and vote as he votes. 
One is overcome by the argument that 
with the ballot in the hand of woman, the 
number of divorces will be immeasurably 
increased. Another assures us that when 
the right of suffrage is conferred upon 
women they will not marry, as it ‘‘sets a 
premium upon single life.” Thus do the 
opponents of woman suffrage attack each 
other’s arguments, leaving us nothing to 
do but watch the fray. 

Yet our enemies do not always disagree. 
The General Conference of the M. E. 
church at Philadelphia, and the Confer- 
ence of Brewers held some time since at 
Chicago, clasp hands over the vast chasm 
which divides them, in their declaration, 
that the best interests of the cause which 
each represented, demanded that women 
should be silenced in church and State. 
Strange that interests so opposed should 
be best served by the same means. 

While we deplore the motives and weak- 
nesses of our enemies, we must not refuse 
to make good use of their enmity. [think 
it is Dr. Deems who says: *: Always keep 
an enemy on hand—a brisk, hearty, active 
enemy.’ We can have no better proof of 
our activity and power than the fact of 
their existence. Were we dead, as they 
tell us we are, we should not run against 
them and arouse their ire as we do. ‘The 
effort they are putting forth at present, is 
proof that they find our lifeless body a 
stubborn thing to bury. Their eager and 
persistent attacks upon us are the best evi- 
dence we can have that we exist, and that 
our power is felt. 

‘There is nothing like an enemy for keep- 
ing one awake and active. He never 
allows you to sleep at your post. He 
keeps you on the outlook ready to meet 
his attacks, hence you are constantly on 
your guard, and ever strengthening your 
defences. The mental stimulus you thus 
gain is of inestimable valueto you. ‘Then, 
again, you are not apt to get an exagger- 
ated idea of your virtues from an enemy. 
In his eyes they are never magnified; your 
faults, on the contrary, assume enormous 
proportions, and if there is any one thing 
more than another upon which woman suf- 
fragists desire to be enlightened, it is their 
faults, that they may set themselves to the 
task of correcting them. If we may judge 


from the experience of the past year, our 


enemies will not leave us in ignorance of 
ours. Itis for these reasons that I count 
among the blessings of the past year, our 
enemies. For myself, I settle the question 
of ability and duty in this matter, as I 
settle all other problems of like nature 
which appeal to me, in virtue of my bu- 
manity, and I conclude if there is a body 
of truth, of whatever sort it may be, in- 
cluding principles, defined by laws by 
which my life is to be governed, then there 
must exist, as an essential part of my 
nature, the faculty of power to distinguish 
and comprehend these principles, that I 
may render an intelligent obedience to 
them. If this faculty is given me in com- 
mon with my brother, it is contrary to 
every principle of right and justice to say 
that I shall not be free, as he is free, to 
exercise it. 

If in the nature of government, there 
exists any reason which makes it just and 
right for men to have a voice in making 
the laws which they must obey, the 
same reason must apply with equal justice 
to women; and whoever robs women of 
this right robs them of that for the loss of 
which all other privileges can never com- 
pensate, and their lives will never be what 
they might have been had the God-given 
faculty been exercised in its legitimate 
channel. Women have and always must 
have the great faults of wanting as indi- 
viduals that dignity and power they are 
denied as a class. Women can never 
stand on the same level of dignity which 
the consciousness of self-respecting equal- 
ity always gives to its possessor, until 
they are recognized as the political equals 
of men. I feel this more and more; I feel 

(Continued on Page 188.) 
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JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTUREASS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
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Wiltons, at 


Royal Velvets, at 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


- $200 
1 25 
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STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL iKINDS,. 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


~'S and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


xe |9§ AA 
PATENTED. 


the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes vy of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884.......... soeeeese 
ZASMIMASS 2000 ccccccccccccesescrcccoss souceees 
Surplus, Including Capital..... covessoese 


a> WOMEN 


Oe eee ee Cece eee eee eee es) 


ocecccccccccccccccces seeveesees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 
oor ccccccccccce seesceesscesess $1,006,862 88 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - 


BOSTON. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1) Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Kents, Dividends, Coupons, ete, Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah, Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.’s. 

535 Washington Street, Boston. 
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or Moss or 
Dinner Me = or- 
us your a) Ss paper, we 
you our Pomphete 
& Price ATEACO, 






210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in a@ tyl 
all goods warranted, at ca mae 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest sty! 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nea 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Wasbingtor 
Street, head of Beach Street. e 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
QUESTIONS. 


BY SUSAN HOWARD DUNBAR. 





What is a woman's right? 

And how shall we right the wrong 
That follows her day and night, 

As ccho follows song? 


Is it her right to tempt— 
To fasten the chains of sin? 

God's law does not hold her exempt 
From the stripes she has labored to win. 


Ia it her right to toil? 

To sink ‘neath the level of man, 
Her hands to harden and soil 

As if 'twere a part of God's plan? 


Buch rights, for countless years, 
Have been the world’s ideal; 
But smiles shal! chase her tears 
When Right becomes the Real. 
a 
“IT WAS ONLY YESTERDAY.” 








It was only yesterday 
That the earth was common clay— 
Only clay, so brown and bare; 
Now the chill, dark garden mould 
Is aflame with crocus’ gold, 
Sweet with lilies white and fair. 


It was only yesterday 

That the fields were common clay. 
Now the clay is waving grass, 

Starred all through with many a flower. 

But who saw the wondrous Power 
Through the fields and gardens pass? 


Oh, how oft, through many a day 
We are naught but mortal clay! 

Then some spirit, sweet and strong, 
Breathes around us airs divine, 
Touches clay to purpose fine, 


And we blossom into song. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


_ 
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BITTERSWEET SHADOWS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Off we drifted, yesterday, 

Till the sea-foam dashed the spray 
Of the woodland bittersweet, 

Leaning from a sunlit cove 

Where amid salt winds it throve, 
Swaying to the tide’s low beat. 








Oh, the afternoon was fair! 
Murmurous echoes swept the air,— 
Sigh of pine, and dip of oar: 
Every breeze that passed us, went 
Laden with some rare wood-scent, 
Loitering down the dreamy shore. 


And we lingered, loitering too, 

Where the heavy cedars threw 
Shadows on the water's ‘gold; 

Till again io glee afloat, 

Like a bird our idle boat 
Skimmed the wavelets manifold. 


Then, the crystal channel won, 

In its deep the shallop shene, 
Sails of silver, prow of pearl; 

Hidden ledges brake that dream, 

Sucking down the flasli and gleam 
Underneath their high-tide swirl. 


Free again, broad sunshine found, 
Slid the boat on, greenly wound 
With its veil of bittersweet, 
Tangling round the sunk rock’s edge, 
Catching streamers of sea-sedge 
From the sheen beneath our feet. 


Anchored in the dusk, a spell 

From the folds of twilight fell 
On the bay’s black, star-strewn floor. 

Awe with that weird glitter crept 

Shuddering through our thoughts; we stepped 
Gladly on firm land once more, 


Trailing home the bittersweet. 

Such dim ending was but meet 
For an afternoon go rare. 

Was the date of yesterday? 

Years since then have slipped away; 
Few such memories they bare. 


No to-days like that remain : 
Joy is flavored now with pain; 
For the best of all our crew,— 
Helmeman, gentlest passenger,— 
Lie so still they will not stir, 
Though the sea should drench them through. 


80 our shallop floats no more 

Where the low, vine-tangled shore 
Dips its orange-golden fruit 

To the plashing of the wave: 

Only white flowers for a grave 
Now our serious hands will suit. 


Still the sun shines, and we drift 

Homeward von the current swift, 
Those who went before to meet. 

All things beautiful grow sad : 

Yet even grief is sometimes glad ;— 
‘Shade us, Life, with bittersweet! 


——--s 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY MRS. A. M. M. PAYNE. 


It had every appearance of an invalid’s 
room; and, indeed, the invalid herself sat 
in a chair covered with quilts and wraps, 
leaning her head wearily against a pillow. 

It was not a pleasant sick-room. Bot- 
tles stood upon a shelf, and two or three 
cups near them. ‘Ihe inside shutters were 
only partially closed, and long streams of 
light struck across the room and brought 
into relief sundry bits and threads upon 
the carpet. The invalid herself was not 
comfortable in her deep arm-chair, for her 
eyes were fixed upon some flowers which 
had quite lost the freshness of day before 
yesterday, and yet were beyond her reach, 
high up on a bracket. Her feet, too, only 
just touched the floor, and there was no 
stool to support them. Her handkerchief 
was on the bed, and she wanted it, and a 
big blue-bottle fly had come in at the win- 
dow and was banging himself against the 
ceiling. Mrs. Stamfort, being weak, al- 
lowed two big tears to gather in her eyes, 
and they were still there when the door 
opened, and the doctor came in. 





He drew a chair beside her, and sat 
down in it, looking at her in that steady, 
penetrating way common to doctors. Be- 
ing, as I said, very weak, Mrs. Stamfort 
allowed the two tears to roll down her 
cheeks. 

“So, you don’t like being well enough 
to sit up in a chair?” he asked, at length. 

“1 don’t think I care much about it, any 
way,” she replied, wearily. 

“But you should care,” he said. Gain- 
ing no answer, he looked from her face all 
about the room. Nothing escaped his 
scrutiny, and when he spoke again it was 
to make a request. ‘Will you allow me 
to send you another nurse?” he asked. 

“They are all alike,” she replied, ‘“‘al- 
ways talking, always making a disturb- 
ance about something.” 

‘*May I send you another?” he asked 
again. 

‘Yes, if you choose.” 

“I will not give you any medicine,” he 
went on, rising and putting his chair back. 
“*T will send a kind of soothing syrup this 
afternoon. Ah! here is yournurse. Mrs. 
Lemon, put this lady back into bed; she is 
not strong enough to sit longer, and when 
you have put out that big fly, come down 
stairs. I want to see you a moment. 
Mrs. Stamfort, good-morning ; I think you 
will find there has been a new departure 
in the line we were consulting about, just 
now.” 

“I do think that is the queerest man I 
ever knew,” said Mrs. Lemon, beating up 
the pillows as if they were great batches 
of dough which required kneading, and 
flopping the sheets about until Mrs. Stam- 
fort shivered from the breeze swept toward 
her. ‘*What an order to leave! Put out 
a fly! And no medicine. And ah! put 
the lady back into bed, when she was just 
out of bed! Stuff and nonsense! I sup- 
pose I must see about that fly before I go, 
however, but the thing is to catch it!” 

So, having put her patient to bed, she 
opened a south window, letting the full 
noonday sun pour into the room, and be- 
gan to flap, flap, with a great duster all 
about the walls, driving Mr. Blue-Bottle 
almost out of his senses, for he could not 
aim straight for the open sash. At last, 
however, more by chance than anything 
else, he escaped through the window and 
the blinds were closed. 

Mrs. Stamfort gave a little sigh away 
down in the pillows as the door closed 
after Mrs. Lemon; and presently she be- 
gan to speculate about her dinner. Then 
she listened for the nurse’s heavy foot upon 
the stairs, and in vain. It grew very close 
in the room, and the slats of the inside 
shutters were making distracting lines of 
shadow on the carpet. Some one rang 
at the front door, and nobody heeded— 
rang again and again, and finally went 
away. Mrs. Stamfort listened to every 
step on the gravel walk, and heard the 
gate shut, yet was unable to see who had 
been so inhospitably treated. She lay— 
hours, it seemed—until the drops of per- 
spiration were thick on her forehead, and 
at last heard the clatter of plates and 
spoons, and a slow toiling up the stairs 
announced Mrs. Lemon. 

“It is very late,” remonstrated the inva- 
lid timidly. 

“Not unless you call one o’clock late,” 
replied Mrs. Lemon shortly, and placing 
the tray on the bed, she proceeded to ar- 
range the meal according to her own 
sweet fancy. As there were no two dishes 
alike, and several over-full, this resulted 
in confusion. By the time the oatmeal 
had been spilled and hastily wiped up with 
a napkin, and the salt upset into the pud- 
ding, Mrs. Stamfort’s appetite had desert- 
ed her, and she took what comfort she 
could from a piece of toast anda cup of 
weak tea. 

“Don’t get much credit for gettfn’ up no 
niee dinner for you, mum,” said Mrs. Le- 
mon, ‘and all my bones aching with th 
heat of that kitchen!” ; 

Mrs. Stamfort wondered languidly what 
the bones had to do with it, pushed away 


her napkin, and turned her face to the: 


wall. Mrs. Lemon piled the dishes on top 
of each other, dropped a spoon, and finally 
took the tray away, leaving the door to 
close itself behind her—if it could. 

Mrs. Stamfort was hungry yet, but she 
did not know exactly what she wanted, 
not that dinner any way; and she had for- 
gotten to ask Mrs. Lemon to open the 
window. She sighed again, and being 
weary both in body and mind, she present- 
ly fell asleep. : 

When she awoke she felt refreshed, 
both by the nap and by a cool breeze 
which came from somewhere; the place 
was not apparent. She had a sense, too, 
that the room had an occupant beside her- 
self, and a minute after, there stood at her 
bedside a young woman with a gentle, 
grave face. She wore a gray dress the 
sleeves of which came only a little below 
the elbow, there was soft lace at her 
throat, and she held a book in her hand. 

**You have had a nice long nap,” said a 
gentle voice. 

**Who are you?” demanded Mrs. Stam- 
fort 
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“My name is Alice Leigh. I have come to 
take care of you. You have been sleeping 
so long that I think you would like your 
supper now, although itis but five o'clock.” 
She left the room, and Mrs. Stamfort 
lay wondering where she had seen 
those gentle gray eyes before. She soon 
had a chance to renew her observations, 
for although she did not hear her step, 
Alice appeared with a tray on which was 
a glass of milk, some thin slices of bread 
and butter, and a dish of big ripe straw- 
berries. She did not bring the tray to the 
bed, but with noiseless movements put- 
ting aside some ornamental articles from a 
little stand in the corner, she brought it 
forward, covered it with a cloth, and put 
the tray upon it. Then she brought for- 
ward a deep chair and set it near the table, 
and coming tothe bedside she said, **Now, 
please come to lunch.” At the same time 
a skilful hand was laid under Mrs. Stam- 
fort’s shoulders. She was lifted into a 
sitting position, and a light shaw] which 
seemed to appear from somewhere was 
thrown about her shoulders, and she was 
transported without effort on her part to 
the chair. 

“There,” said Alice in a satisfied tone, 
as she drew the blankets over her, ‘‘now 
I will open the shutters a little way, and 
you can see how the trees have been bud- 
ding since you have been shut up here. If 
the milk tastes good to you, I will give 
you some more. I have strawberries put 
away on the ice for your breakfast.” 

The shutters were set open, and Mrs. 
Stamfort lay back in her chair enjoying 
the fresh green which met her eyes every- 
where. The sweet afternoon light of 
spring was over everything, and the sun 
was shining around the corner at the other 
window. The milk was good, and the 
strawberries were delicious. She ate them 
one by one, for Alice had left the room, 
and no one was waiting for the dishes. 
All the bottles had disappeared, which 
made Mrs. Stamfort think perhaps they 
would not be needed again. When Alice 
returned, she was lying back in her chair, 
and enjoying the growing beauty out of 
doors. 

‘IT have ventured to bring this little 
clock from one of the rooms,” said the 
new nurse. ‘It has a soft tick, and the 
figures are plainer than they are upon the 
one you have here.” 

“IT have been wishing for that very 
clock,” said Mrs. Stamfort. ‘Where did it 
come from? Mrs. Lemon said she could 
not find it anywhere.” 

“It was in the little hall room over the 
stairs. Will you have more milk? Well, 
then, I will take it away.’ She did so, 
and then seated herself by the window and 
took from her pocket a small piece of 
needle-work and began to sew. 

Mrs. Stamfort watched her silently— 
studied her and noted all the changes which 
her coming had made. She said very lit- 
tle at any time, and when the evening 
came, the preparations for night, so im- 
portant to the invalid, yet often so annoy- 
ing, were made almost without effort. 
There was the shaded lamp and the low- 
burning fire, which the cool nights made 
necessary ; the stand by the bed and a glass 
of fresh water, all as if they had appeared 
suddenly from somewhere. 

It was the same the next day, and Mrs. 
Stamfort, feeling herself stronger, begged 
to sit longer in the arm-chair. Alice 
brought a soft, warm blanket from the 
wardrobe, and throwing it about her pa- 
tient, stooped to bring it under her feet. 
Looking up, she found the lady’s eyes fixed 
upon her. 

‘*Why do you do it?” asked Mrs. Stam- 
fort, abruptly. 

‘“*What—nursing? It is a good occupa- 
tion, is it not?” she asked smiling. 

“Yes, but you are an educated, refined 
young lady ; why do you select this—work, 
which is often looked upon as—menial ?” 

‘*A menial office is an office with a mean 
person to fill it,” replied Alice. 

Mrs. Stamfort laughed. ‘That is all 
very well,” she said, ‘*but why do you do 
it?” 

“T had to earn my own living, as you 
know,” said Alice quietly, ‘tand I knew 
how to nurse, and I did not know how to 
doa great many other things. I nursed 
mother for seven years. Would it not be 
a pity to waste all I gained by that expe- 
rience, when I can relieve suffering and 
get as good pay as the average occupation 
affords? It is not the place that is dis- 
graceful, but the place that has been dis- 
graced. Now think of it awhile, but do 
not talk any more.” 

“T may say, | hope, that for my own 
part Iam glad that you have chosen to 
nurse. I hope youare not annoyed by my 
questions,” said Mrs. Stamfort. 

“Not at all,” replied Alice, ‘‘and if you 
rest awhile now, you may sit up until 
your husband comes home, if it is not later 
than six o'clock.” 

Mrs. Stamfort told the doctor the next 
day that she did not care how long it took 
her to get well. ‘*You cannot understand, 
doctor,” she went on, “show pleasant it is 
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to have some one who does not sniff, or 
rattle the paper, or wear squeaky shoes, 
or speak incorrectly, or complain of the 
stairs, or leave the dishes in the room, or 
talk when one is almost asleep, or forget 
the medicine, or call to the girl over the 
staircase, or frown at my callers, or peer 
out through the blinds to see what is going 
on out in the street, or bring every other 
article from the dressing-case when I ask 
for a handkerchief. I don’t ask for any- 
thing; clean linen appears every day as a 
matter of course; the toast is never burn- 
ed, nor the beef-tea over-salted. She makes 
no complaint of the heat, never looks tired, 
and can sing hymns in a low sweet voice 
which will send you to sleep if you havea 
clear conscience, and make you cry if you 
have not. Dr. Morton, why are there not 
more like her?” 

“Simply, Mrs. Stamfort, because people’ 
have made a noble pursuit mean by under- 
valuing it. This is a time when cultivated 
women are very sorely needed for nurses 
for ladies like themselves.” 

Just then Miss Alice came in. She bade 
the doctor good-morning, went to the 
dressing-case and put carefully away some 
articles which had been freshly washed 
and ironed, asked the doctor if he had any 
directions to leave, and left the room again. 

Mrs. Stamfort recovered rapidly. Ina 
week she was able to leave her room, and 
in another she made one of the family 
group down stairs. But still Miss Alice 
stayed, because Mrs. Stamfort ‘could not 
do without her.” 

One night the doctor came in just after 
dark. ‘I have been to see Mrs. Montana 
—the old lady,” he said. ‘I feel so sorry 
for her. She has inflammatory rheumatism 
and is suffering very much. Mrs. Lemon 
is taking care of her.” 

Mrs. Stamfort groaned. 
her !”’ she said. 

“I wish you could spare Miss Alice,” 
suggested the doctor. ‘She would be so 
useful there.” 

“Oh, I cannot spare her yet,’ replied 
Mrs. Stamfort. The doctor said no more, 
but left the leaven to work. 

Alice had been more than a nurse. She 
had taught Mrs. Stamfort many a silent 
lesson of self-denial since she had been in 
her house, and it all eame back to her now, 
with a “still small voice” more potent than 
all, whispering, ‘‘Cannot you give your 
neighbor what has been such a boon to 
you?” 

She had a long talk with Miss Alice that 
night, and after a great deal of hesitation 
she sent a message to Dr. Morton. The 
next day, about sunset, she stood at her 
window, and peeping through the closed 
blinds, watched a slight figure going down 
the garden path, bag in hand. Closing the 
gate behind her, with just one glance up 
toward the window with the closed blinds, 
Alice Leigh walked quickly up the street. 
Mrs. Stamfort was wiping her eyes with 
her handkerchief, when her husband open- 
ed the door and came in. 

“She would not let me drive her over,” 
he said, ‘tand she has gone alone.” 

“God bless her, wherever she goes,”’ re- 
plied his wife. 


“How I pity 
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THE KITCHEN A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 


VERNON, N. Y., MAy 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I was sorry to see the sanction of Unity 
Church to the already growing aversion to 
the kitchen. The discourse from which 
the above heading was taken may have 
been admirable, but separated as it has 
been from its connections, it seems as if 
its influence must be for evil. I can well 
believe that it was said in kindness, and 
from a pitying sympathy for women who 
are overworked and fall into untimely 
graves. Certain statutes have embarrassed 
women through successive generations, 
which were originally intended to shield 
them from a merciless public scrutiny. 
But they have operated hardly; may not 
this do the same? ; 

We all know that whatever weakens do- 
mestic ties, or infringes upon any depart- 
ment of the home, is reprehensible. What- 
ever may become of the other phases of 
the woman question, let the home remain 
intact and share in the general progress of 
the age. We have sought the higher ed- 
ucation that we may live the higher life, 
refine the family circle, transform the 
kitchen into a laboratory which shall sub- 
serve material needs in the best manner. 
The strongest personal interest that we 
have in suffrage centres in the home. We 
ask for the ballot, in order to protect it 
from the organized power that works mis- 
chief. We seek a wider field of industrial 
pursuits for women, that they may get a 
respectable living, if need be, and not drift 
like worthless weeds on a black and stormy 
sea. So, in one way or in another, every 
effort made for equal rights is for the gen- 
eral good, for better domestic relations ; 
and we are jealous of any infringement 
upon the individual household, in which 
is so much of the joy, the beauty, and the 
glory of life. 
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The Rev. Mr. W. J. Savage honors the 
woman who has no passionate lave for the 
kitchen. I honor that woman most who 
has an intelligent understanding of the du. 
ties of the kitchen, and who strives to meet 
the necessities of her family in the matter 
of palatable and wholesome food. As we 
have not risen out of the domain of -the 
material, and never shall so rise in this 
life ; as the physical conditions control tit, 
higher nature, and the table measurably 
controls the physical conditions—so the 
subject assumes vast proportions and great 
importance. Is it barbarism to seek the 
highest good through a knowledge of the 
adaptation of certain kinds of food to the 
promotion of health? Shall we leave our 
dyspeptic husbands to eat what a profes. 
sional cook may furnish, he having stud. 
ied, as he has, the subject as a science? 
Shall we let our children acquire a taste 
for highly seasoned and sumptuous dishes, 
because our cook is called master of hig 
art? Or, shall we try to get wisdom in re. 
lation to human needs, consider well the 
responsibilities we have assumed, and or. 
der the aftairs of our own little kingdom 
with discretion? Isit drudgery to prepare 
food for those we love? to study even the 
likes and the dislikes of the dear ones in 
the home? 

‘There is a deal of nonsense uttered about 
‘drudgery ;” domestic columns in the news- 
papers teem with the trials of the drudge, 
It is to be regretted that such sense of op. 
pression is sometimes well-founded ; but, 
generally, the persons who complain have 
no high-born principle to sustain them in 
the discharge of common duties; they 
know nothing of sweeping a room as by 
God's law, making that and the action 
fine. Some have vague ideas of an intel- 
lectual life in which they might shine, if 
they were only released from the kitchen, 
‘*The curse! the curse of labor !” exclaimed 
a woman on a lyceum platform. The old 
ignorant mother of Adam Bede was a bet- 
ter teacher. She blessed the work in the 
hour of her affliction. It gave her ‘‘a grip 
hold o’ things.” 

Labor is truly beneficent, and the share 
that falls to our lot may be to us of infinite 
worth. 'Theidea of degradation in kitchen 
work is wholly incompatible with our 
boasted progress. Neither mistress nor 
maid should feel anything but pride in her 
achievements in the kitchen, or but shame 
in a want of knowledge to do the work 
that is to be done. I should feel exceed- 
ingly mortified to have one whom I had 
educated feel any more degraded by mak- 
ing the muffins for breakfast, or by per- 
forming the most menial service in the 
household, if necessary, than she would 
feel by engaging in art-needle-work, or 
any other elegant pursuit so dear to the 
sex. Let us rise to the dignity of the sub- 
ject. and improve the kitchen, bring into it 
more science, more modern machinery, 
more common-sense, and above all, correct 
moral principles, and a proper regard for 
those dependent upon us. It is sad to see 
a human life «holly absorbed in the kitchen, 
or in any other material interest. Ido not 
write from a school-girl’s standpoint, or 
with any romantic ideas of ‘ta lovely nest 
just for ourselves; but from a calm and 
frequent survey of the storm and sunshine 
of along life of varied experience. I think 
there is good and sufficient reason why ev- 
ery woman should have some knowledge 
of cooking. Talk as we may of ‘‘co-oper- 
ative housekeeping,” of the benefit of pub- 
lic laundries, of canning factories, and 
neighboring restaurants, all of which are 
very desirable, and serve to lighten labor; 
still there is need of a kitchen and knowl- 
edge of kitchen work. Without it, what 
would become of people remote from these 
establishments? Of the millions of fami- 
lies whose existence depends upon thrift 
and skilful house-wifery? ‘Teach women 
to despise the kitchen—(relics of barbar- 
ism should be despised and abandoned)— 
teach them to demand that their tables be 
supplied with cooked food to save them 
the trouble of cooking it, and you will 
teach them to jeopard the home, to repu- 
diate their obligations, and to bring a train 
of evils that would be barbarism indeed. 

J. ELIZABETH JONES. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 
hillips, — _— . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ° ° . 15c. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, _ . 35c. per hut. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per bua. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 


Ballot, . . ‘ . ‘ . 10c. per bua. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
eorge William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet) , . 20c. per hut. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 16. per hun 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, _. 10c. per hut. 
The four, postpaid, by mail, . 60c. per hut. 


In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








Tus Reapine CLun and HanbDy SPEAKER. 
Edited by Geo. M. Baker. No. 13. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Price 15 cts. 

A collection of serious, humorous, pa- 
thetic, patriotic and dramatic selections in 
prose and verse, for readings and recita- 
tions. Some of the selections are very 
peautiful, others exceedingly funny, and 
very few have the demerit most common 
to such books, of being already threadbare. 


Broken Enouisu. A Frenchman’s Struggle 
with the English Language. By Professor E. 
C. Dubois. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price 50 cts. 


This is a collection of short funny stories, 
in English and French, on opposite pages. 
They show, in dialogue form, the miseries 
of an intelligent Frenchman trying to com- 

rehend the intricacies of our language. 
The book is amusing as a narrative and in- 
structive as a handbook of French conver- 
sation. 


Waat Is To Be Done. An Emergency Hand- 
book. By Robert B. Dixon,M.D. Physician 
to the Boston Dispensary. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Price 30 cts. 


A handbook for the nursery, giving di- 
rections for the feeding, bathing, etc., of in- 
fants, and for the treatment of the com- 
mon cbildish ailments; also useful hints 
for children and adults as to what should 
be done in various accidents and emergen- 
cies. ‘The book would be useful to any 
one, but might be of especial value to fam- 
ilies summering in places where they 
could not easily get at a doctor. A. 5S. B. 


ORATIONS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
ers, 25 cts. each. 


Lee & Shepard have brought out in pam- 
phlet form three of the most characteris- 
tic lectures of Wendell Phillips, which are 
not included in the published editions of 
his writings. ‘The Eulogy of Garrison” 
made at the funeral of, the great abolition 
leader May 28, 1879, is worthy of the sub- 
jectand the occasion. ‘Daniel O’Connell, 
the Irish Patriot,” is an oration delivered 
upon the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birthday; **'The Lost Arts,” the most 
charming lecture ever delivered on an 
American platform, began its career in 
1838, and for nearly half a century has 
maintained its unrivalled popularity. 


Paper cov- 


THorNs In Your Sipes. By Harriette A. Key- 
ser. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
This book is inscribed ‘lo New York, 

my native city, the one L love; whose vir- 

tues are my glory, whose vices are my 
shame.” <A work of genius, erratic, some- 
times almost incoherent, but suggestive 
and timely. It begins with the battle of 
Aughrim in 1691, and passes to a garden 
of roses in the upper part of New York 
nearly 200 years later. It gives a witty 
and life-like sketch of the humors of Lrish 
rule in New York, culminating in an at- 
tempt to reproduce there the horrors of 
dynamite massacre by blowing up the 

Protestant mission church of St. Agnes, 

and the suppression of the dynamite con- 

spiracy. ‘The church having been de- 

a the rector is seized with a desire 

to virit ‘ara in Ireland with his daughter 

and friend, and is there killed by a pike in 
the hands of a discomfited dynamiter. 


H. B. B. 
Witp Woops Lirs. A Trip to Parmachenee. 
By Capt. Charles A. J. Farrar. Boston. Ice 


& Shepard. 1884. $1.25. 

This is a second volume of a *‘Lake and 
Forest Series” by the same author, and is 
a record of sport in the wilds of Maine. 
The narrative is lively. A party of Bos- 
ton boys who figured in a previous volume 
entitled ‘‘Kastward, Ho,” in this one, pene- 
trate farther into the wilderness and meet 
with a variety of thrilling adventures and 
amusing experiences quite irresistible to 
the imagination of average boy-read- 
ers. It is not every day that six boys kill 
a panther, and capture a bear with a 
noose, and shoot a moose, and get sight of 
a fox, and catch no end of trout, and fight 
with eagles, and live in the woods without 
guides. But a book which, in addition to 
such pleasures as these, contains a wild 
account of a cave with a skeleton of a bat, 
which first shows us the boys robbed by 
Villainous tramps and then the tramps 
robbed by the honest boys, with no end of 
events equally unusual except in the wilds 
of Maine, is certainly cheap at the very 
moderate price of a dollar and a quarter. 

H. B. B. 


Evstis. A novel. By Robert Apthorpe Boit. 
Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


This is a story of power and merit, of a 
young Boston man who visits Georgia, 
and is received there by friends with true 
Southern hospitality. On the voyage to 
Savannah he becomes interested ina young 

y who proves to be herself beloved by 
the friend whom he visits. While he is 
eng his passion out of regard for 
his friend, his friend’s sister falls in love 
with him. ‘There are complicated hesita- 
tions and misunderstandings and mistakes. 

@ descriptions of climate and manners 
are graphic; the play of emotion is life- 

€; from first to last the story enlists in- 
terest. But the race prejudice, and sym- 
pathy with caste distinctions, which inn 
acterized a certain class of New England- 
ets before the war are offensively conspic- 
tous throughout the book. ‘The writer 
‘pparently has little sympathy with North- 
‘tn principles or free institutions. Negro 
suffrage is spoken of as a thing to be for- 
tibly controlled, “whip and gun in hand.” 

€ colored people are described as a ‘*bad 
ot,” and the planters and their families 
are represented as models of honor, cour- 
age and courtesy. H. B. B. 


Ar Hom In Itaty. By Mrs. E. D. R. Bian- 
— Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


regis is a very agreeable description of 
y as a residence by an American lady 
4s married an Italjan, and become a 
anent resident of that fair land. ‘The 
Purpose of the book is to promote a right 





understanding of Italian habits and cus- 
toms. Italy has suffered by the hasty judg- 
ments of unsympathetic travellers. ‘Trav- 
ellers have suffered still more by their ig- 
norance of the climate, manners and char- 
acter of Italy. In addition to the stock 
of information valuable to visitors, the 
book gives pleasant descriptions of ‘The 
City of the Winds,” a mountain excur- 
sion in Siena, summer days in Perugia, an 
Italian watering place, a week in Northern 
Italy, an April day on the Consuma Pass, 
Florentine family life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Camaldoli, and Vallombrosa, conse- 
crated by the genius of Milton. 1t will be 
specially valuable to persons of limited 
means who contemplate a residence of 
months or years in Italy for the sake of 
health. H. B. B. 


An AVERAGE Man. By Robert Grant. Boston, 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. $1.50. 


‘This is one of many recent stories writ- 
ten with the commendable purpose of de- 
picting American society and manners. 
In a certain sense the author has succeed- 
ed in holding the mirror up to nature. 
But it is to be hoped for the sake of our 
future as a nation that the picture is only 
partially true even of the dissipated and 
frivolous circle of stock-gamblers and their 
associates. Business life in New York and 
elsewhere in the United States has in it a 
deplorable element of reckless speculation 
and mercenary selfishness. Men and 
women are devoted to the worship of 
money and position, and sudden vicissi- 
tudes of wealth and poverty corrupt alike 
the victims, of success and failure. It may 
be doubted, however, whether there is 
anything gained by such cynical delinea- 
tions as are contained in this book. Of 
late, a large proportion of our American 
society novels turn on flirtations of mar- 
ried people and elaborate details of social 
irregularities. ‘This book may relieve the 
monotony of a summer day in the country, 
give some surface information about men 
and women and events, but it will hardly 
leave the reader with a clearer insight or a 
higher purpose. H. B. B. 


Tue Book or tHE BeGinninos. A study of 
Genesis with an introduction to the Pentateucb. 
By R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls P. E. 
Church. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1884. Paper, 40 cts. Boston, Clark & Carruth. 


The composite structure of the Penta- 
teuch is considered in connection with its 
internal unity. ‘lhe author's view is brief- 
ly this: Three hands are traceable, all 
blended. ‘lhe traditional theory of Mosaic 
authorship is thereby rendered improbable. 
Among other indications of non-Mosaie 
authorship, it contains quotations from 
works of later date, more modern histori- 
cal, geographical and archeological hints, 
experiences, omissions; inconsistencies 
and contradictions otherwise inexplicable. 
The growth of the Pentateuch by grad- 
ual accretions, the primeval sagas out 
of which it grew, and the traditions: re- 
spectively of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph are examined. ‘The author’s con- 
clusion is that we find in these five books 
a group of primeval poems kindred in na- 
ture to the cosmogonies, legends and 
myths of other peoples, blended with sub- 
stantial records of real historical charac- 
ters. None the less they form an extraor- 
dinary book which we should continue to 
prize as an inestimable treasure of truth 
concerning God and man—this Hebrew 
Book of the Beginnings. Hi. B. B. 


THERE Was Once A Man.:° A story by R. H. 
Newell (Orpheus C. Kerr). New York. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, for Our Continent. Pub- 
lishing Co. Boston. Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 


This story is pathetic, yet full of fun, 
and with a funny ending. A young Eng- 
lish officer, Mr. Daryll, visiting New York 
City, loves the daughter of a proud and 
wealthy family, and contracts a clandestine 
marriage. His bride’s mother, regarding 
him as a fortune-hunter, locks up the girl, 
and when the young husband comes to ask 
her consent, produces the bride’s sister, 
who personates the bride, and with her 
head buried in her mother’s bosom, re- 
nounces him. His pride is touched, and 
he sails for England. On his way down 
New York harbor, he jumps overboard 
to save.a child, and is supposed to be 
drowned. ‘The bride, supposing him dead, 
dies of a broken heart. ‘I'wenty years la- 
ter the bride’s sister, Mrs. Effingham, with 
her daughter, accompanies her Cesbend to 
Singapore, and thence to Borneo. There 
they meet Col. Daryll, who at first takes 
her for his wife. Explanations follow. A 
reconciliation is cemented by the mar- 
riage of Col. Daryll’s nephew to Mrs. Ef- 
fingham’s daughter. A number of comic 
characters enliven the somewhat sombre 
plot. Rajah Brooke, with his heroic sup- 
pression of piracy and establishment of 
civilization in Borneo, adds historical in- 
terest. ‘This lively, graphicjsketch of life 
in old New York and the East Indies sixty 
years ago is just the book for a summer 
vacation. Itis a series of pictures of char- 
acter and scenery, both amusing and in- 
structive. H. B. B. 


A PaLace Prison: Or the Past and the Pres- 
ent. New York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1884, $1.00. 


This isa story with a purpose. It is 
written to expose the violations of nature’s 
laws so common among American women 
which result in nervous prostration and of- 
ten end in insanity. ‘Tight lacing, late 
hours, unwholesome food, close air. over- 
study, want of physical exercise, irreg- 
ular habits, loss of sleep, artificial stim- 
ulants beginning with strong coffee and 
ending in narcotics, result in a chronic 
condition of ‘tnervousness.” The young 
girl is “tired.” ‘I should like to know 
what tires her,” tartly responds a village 
matron. ‘She’s nothing on earth to do ex- 
cept to read and water her flowers and 
play the piano. If she was a poor girl and 
had to work in somebody’s kitchen, she 
might talk of being tired. If I had her, I’d 
put her to housework.” But our author 
thinks that this is not what she needs, 
though a little housework would be good 





for her. What she wants is more out-door 
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life, fields and woods and fresh air, and 
physical exercise to develop the muscles 
and rest the brain. Instead, comes the ef- 
fort to restore the balance of faculties 
by medication, which results in temporary 
aberration of mind. Then coercive restraint 
in some ‘‘asylum,” resulting in permanent 
and hopeless insanity. This is no fancy 
sketch. It is the lot of thousands. But 
‘*the tenacity of the asylum system is won- 
derful. Exposures of its cruelties have ap- 
peared in pamphlets, books, and newspa- 
pers; criticisms have been passed upon it; 
legislation has attempted to reform it; 
prosecutions and investigations have been 
instituted ; but the false system survives.” 
Now, fiction has been called in to aid in 
public enlightenment, and this sensible, 


human book is the result. H. B. B. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ROSY SNOW. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Rosy snow on the roofs in the morning; 
Drifts in the hollows, by wild winds curled; 
Bells on the beaten road chime away cheeringly— 
O the great white world! 
Brown little sparrows on twigs bare and red, 
You shall have crumbs both of cake and of bread— 
I will remember you, flitting unfearingly 
Out in the great white world! 


Rosy snow on the orchard this morning! 
Faint flushed blossoms with crisp edges curled; 
Soft-floating petals by blithe breezes flung to me— 
O the sweet white world! 
Young whistling robin with round ruddy breast, 
I'll never touch your blue eggs in the nest; , 
I will remember the welcome you’ve sung to me 
Out in the sweet white world! 
—St. Nicholas. 


4+ 
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TIM’S DOVE. 


One day, when little ‘Tim Ray was pick- 
ing berries in a field,he found a dove with 
a broken wing. He carried it home, and 
bound the wing close to the dove’s side 
with a linen band. Soon the wing was as 
well as ever, and the dove could fly again; 
but it did not want to fly away from Tim, 
for it had grown very tame. ‘Tim was glad 
to have it stay, for he had no toys or pets. 

When he went to pick berries, the dove 
would go too, perched on his shoulder. 
Tim named it Fairy, and taught it to come 
at his call, and to eat from his hand. At 
night the dove would roost on the head of 
‘Tim’s bed. 

Tim’s mother was taken very sick. There 
was no one to nurse her but Tim; and 
when she could not eat, and began to grow 
worse, Tim went for a doctor. 

‘*She will get wellif she has good food,” 
said the doctor. ‘She must have chicken 
or meat broth.” 

‘Tim had no money to buy meat; but all 
at once he thought of his dove. He knew 
it would make good broth, but he could 
not bear to kill it. 

He saw a neighbor going by the house, 
and he ran out and put the dove in her 
hands. 

**Please kill my dove,” he said, ‘“tand 
make my mother some broth; she is so 
sick.” 

Then he ran in the house, and tried not 
to think of his poor little dove. He did 
not want his mother to see him cry, for 
she would have said that the dove should 
not be killed. 

In about an hour the neighbor brought 
some good hot broth; and when ‘lim’s 
mother ate it, she said she felt almost well 
again. 

**You shall have some more to-morrow,” 
said the woman. ‘I will make broth for 
you every day until you are well again.” 

‘Tim followed the woman to the door as 
she went out, and said, so that his mother 
should not hear, that he had no more 
doves, and did not know how to get meat 
for more broth. 

Before the neighbor could speak, there 
was a little rustle of wings, and Fairy 
flew in and perched on Tim’s shoulder. 

**Coo! coo!” she said, pecking at his 
cheek. 

**You see I did not kill your dove,” said 
the woman. ‘I made the broth from a 
chicken, and I have plenty more at home. 
You were a good boy to be willing to have 
your pet dove killed to make broth for 
your mother.” 

How happy Tim was! He loved his 
dove better than ever now that he had it 
back again. His mother did not know un- 
til she was quite well how near she had 
come to eating poor little Fairy.—Florence 
B. Hallowell, in Our Liitle Ones. 








Harp To BeLieve.—It is hard to believe that 
a man was cured of a Kidney disease after his 
body was swollen as big as a barrel and he had 
been given up as incurable and lay at death's 
door. Yet such a cure was accomplished by 
Kidney-Wort in the person of M. M. Deveraux, 
of Ionia, Mich., who says: ‘‘After thirteen of the 
best doctors in Detroit had given me up, I was 
cured by Kidney-Wort. I want every one to 
know what a boon It is. 


+o 





EXTREME TIRED FEELING.—A lady tells us, 
“The first bottle has done my daughter a great 
deal of good, her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feel- 
ing which she did before taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.’”” A second bottle effected a cure. ° 
other preparation contains such a concentration 
of vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigor- 





ating properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








JAMES PYLE'S 





te BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above ae and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMING. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the bospitals in 
Boston, where she bad been treated, as her an mon 
writes, “with litle apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquia Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to cat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom haa an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and epend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She euffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


SONG WORSHIP 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


—BY— 
L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35 cts.; 830 per hundred, 


The advent of a new Sunday school Song Bovk by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event. 

Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. SHERW=IN, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success in 
the compiling of the best-known Sunday School 
music books, and has for years had charge of the 
musical department at 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday School work- 
ers. The music and words of SONG WORSHIP 
mark a step in advance, being far above the ordinary 
Sunday School “jingles,” and are dignified without 
being dull. 

The HyMns are by eminent writers, and are full o 
the best religious truth. 

The Music is of a high order. Superintendents will 
be pleased with the INDEX or SuBsectTs, of which 
there is a great variety. 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


























OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


Pal 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
* Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Suppertere, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure atill more ae results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October M1, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including r 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other a address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

he requi ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the ~~ for graduation fully equal to con- 
a colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (11.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodationa 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

ears graded cours2 of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiclo cal, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical ra- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RA L_L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. —~". minutes from B Street station 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. mye ag School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. "Textensive 

junds. New and — and apparatus. 
cademic year h th (Sept.) llth, 
1883, P 7 early to ensure admission. For cata- 























A 
logue and culars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL,A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


o> Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
bor » ns October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MA ILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
a @ 








The Sienieg testemeny in to the virtues of 
pi phen BALM is from a well-known busine 6 man: 
“Tam 


reona!l on of the success of CACTUB 
BALM asa HAIR ROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on m 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mo 
Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 


LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, erage 
BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 


&e,, and by SMIT’ 
ington Street. 
Good News for the Ladies. 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. | 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 
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it especially in my professional duties. I 
feel it when I enter my per? I feel it 
when I pray. I feel it when I administer 
the Holy Communion. I feel it when I 
unite in marriage my young people. Every- 
where and in everything, I feel the lack of 
equality which is withheld from my sex. 
And when men who are keeping from us 
our political rights assert that they rec- 
ognize women as their equals, they say 
what they know and you knbw to be un- 
true. As long as women are classed with 
idiots and children, no man, be he ever so 
weak or ignorant, will feel that they are 
his equals. 

A resolution pledging the members of 
the Association not to vote for any party 
or any candidate not in favor of woman 
suffrage was offered by Mr. 8. C. Fay and 
referred to the Business Committee. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

After a duett by Mrs. Emma C. Ford 
and Mr. J. F. Rawson. Mr. Eben H. Bailey 
accompanist, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said : 

ADDRESS OF HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


It is said that whatever may be the theo- 
retical injustice of women’s disfranchise- 
ment, they have no grievance. We say. on 
the contrary, that they suffer precisely the 
same practical grievances which other dis- 
franchised classes have suffered, viz.: in- 
adequate pay for their labor, industrial 
depression, want of opportunity, unequal 
means of education, imperfect protection 
of their personal and property rights. 
These disabilities apply to all women. It 
is not an overstatement to say that one-third 
of the pay of women is wapeeely withheld 
because they have no votes. The govern- 
ment sets the example by paying its women 
teachers one-third less than it pays its men 
teachers for similar amount and quality of 
teaching. By depriving them of political 
power it depreciates the estimate in which 
they are held, and encourages a false public 
opinion which looks down upon women 
who work. As wives, mothers, and wid- 
ows, the law is cruelly unjust. A wife is 
entitled, in return for her time spent in do- 
mestic cares, only to food, clothing and 
medicine. The joint accumulations of the 
marriage partnership are all legally her 
husband's. As a mother she has no legal 
right to her children so long as she lives 
with her husband. He may do with her 
minor children as he wills. in order to 
acquire any control over them, the wife 
must first separate herself from her hus- 
band and then apply to the court for a 
decree, which the court may grant or 
refuse. She cannot even will more than 
half her own personal property to her 
children, nor can she will them the use of 
any of her real estate so long as her hus- 
band lives. As a widow she has a smaller 
interest in her husband’s estate than the 
widower has in that of his wife. LEvery- 
where women are at a disadvantage in the 
law, and yet George G. Crocker tells us 
that ‘ the law is not only just, but generous 
to women.” This radical and all-pervading 
injustice will never be righted until women 
have votes. 


The next speaker was Rey. Lorenza 


Haynes. She said: 


ADDRESS OF REV. MISS HAYNES. 


All over our country, in the cities and 
large towns, pleasant resorts are prepared, 
or talked of, for young men. But I do not 
hear anything said of providing such pleas- 
ant places for homeless young women. 
In every city there are ** Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,” where pleasant 
rooms, books, papers, pictures, and luxu- 
rious seats are provided all the time, and 
lectures and entertainments occasionally, 
and dinners on festal days. 

Why are not such * Christian Associa- 
tions’ provided for young women? That 
is a conundrum I cannot answer. ‘There 
are aS many women in Massachusetts as 
men, I think; perhaps a few more—sixty or 
seventy thousand more. But we do not hear 
much said of such resorts for these super- 
fluous women. Why not? Do not young 
women need a pleasant place for their leis- 
ure hours? Or is it supposed they don’t 
have any leisure hours? Or is it because 
women are so much better paid for their 
labor than men for theirs, that every 
woman can afford to board where she has 
a large front-room nicely furnished, and 
spend her loose change in papers, maga- 
zines and books; while the small salaries 
of young men allow no such luxuries, but 
they are tucked away four or six in an attic? 
Is that the condition of things which neces- 
sitates the pleasant resorts for young men, 
but not for young women? Or is it because 
the public believes women are so good that 
they do not need Christian Associations? 
It has been said that in Massachusetts the 
women all belong to the church, and the 
men are so good they don’t need to. It is 
my humble opinion that human nature is 
pretty evenly distributed, and there is 
about as much of it in womenas men. As 
to which is the better, man or woman, 
largely depends, we know, upon who the 
man is. and who the womanis. , 

But it seems that the community thinks 
young men are the frailest, and should be 
put in the glass case of a‘* Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” while the young 
women are either too gece to need saving, 
or they are not worth saving. But the 
police records tell us there are many that 
need saving, and God has told us there is 
not a soul which is not worth saving. 

Look at the condition of things in our 
large cities. ‘There are thousands of young 
men with salaries sufficient to support a 
family, who do not marry unless they can 
secure an heiress. They say they cannot 
afford to marry, but they do afford fast 
horses, cigars, wines, billiard playing, &c. 
It does not cost so much to support a fam- 
ily of children as a family of vices. There 
are others who do not openly spend money 
in. wasteful and vicious habits, but they 
think they cannot afford to marry and live 
in the style they desire, and the Christian 
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community feels it a duty for their safety 
to establish young men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Now mark! I do not object to 
any of these or any other safeguards which 
ean be thrown around the young men, or 
the old ones either. I wish the votes of 
women could help save them by shutting 
up the liquor saloons and other dens of in- 
faumy which are now legalized. Yet I 
must say I think the best safeguard fora 
young man is a home of his own. ‘There 
his happiness is safer, his tendency to save 
rather than waste is increased, and gener- 
ally speaking, he is a better man and better 
citizen with a good wife and home than 
without it. 

I do not mean to say no good results 
from these pleasant resorts and Christian 
Associations, but I do believe that every 
member of them who has a fair salary 
ought to have a home for himself, and in 
it some young woman, who has no young 
woman’s Christian Association in which to 
spend her evenings. ‘he point I wish to 
emphasize is, if these pleasant resorts and 
associations are needful for young men, 
they are even more needful for homeless 
young women, many of whom, after the 
day’s work is done, must spend their time 
in a back attie or on the streets. They 
surely have claims to the consideration of 
the generous founders and sustainers of 
such institutions for men. When I hear of 
a good sister who has died-and left the 
savings and scrapings of a life-time to 
some association for the protection and 
pleasure of young men, I am sorry she 
does not remember the young women. 

Though sin in man or woman is the same 
in God’s eyes, it is not the same in the 
judgment of the world. The evils it 
licenses in him, it condemns in her; hence 
the greater reason that every possible pro- 
tection should be provided to shelter wom- 
en from danger. 

A few words relative to the ballot. It 
is often urged that if women are permitted 
the franchise, they will vote as their hus- 
bands or other male friends wish. The 
representative from my town, at the last 
Legislature, was a gentleman of large cul- 
ture and charitable heart. yet when asked 
if he would vote for municipal suffrage for 
women, he replied that ** he could not, as 
not one of his lady friends desired the 


ballot. If even one did, he would vote for 
it.” The gentleman is said to be looking 


toward Congress. If sent there, would he 
be swayed in like manner, in casting his 
vote upon questions requiring his judg- 
ment? I hope, when women vote, they will 
not be influenced by the wishes of their 
gentlemen friends. but that the one only 
question with them will be—Is it right? 

The course of the lady remonstrants 
makes me both glad and sorry; glad be- 
cause a good cause is always helped on by 
opposition ; sorry because the remonstrants 
are putting themselves on record in a way 
for which they will some time be sorry, 
and for which their descendants will apolo- 
gize. 





Rev. J. W. Bashford spoke with earnest- 
ness and force. He is doing good work 
for suffrage in Portland—his new home. 
Lente Stevenson said: 
MRS. STEVENSON. 


Katharine 
REV. 


Rev. 
ADDRESS OF 


. « » To my mind the most hopeful feat- 
ure in the movement is the opposition re- 
cently developed. ‘To the first remon- 
strants we owe a debt of gratitude which 
can only be cancelled by giving them the 
ballot. ... T'woyears ago it would have 
been impossible for me to have understood 
their position. To-day [think Ido. Many of 
them are like the mob at Ephesus, and 
know not wherefore they are come togeth- 
er. But the thoughtful ones are of two 
classes. 

1. Those who believe that the ballot 
would increase rather than lessen wom- 
an’s burdens. Among these are many 
hardworking, overburdened women, who 
toil with hand and brain, some society 
women, doubtless, whose lives are by no 
means easy. This class voiced itself to 
me in a woman who cried out impatiently : 
“T am adressmaker; I work from morn- 
ing till night every day in the year, com- 
ing home to do housework and care for 
anaged mother. I support her and my- 
self, doing my own washing and ironing. 
I don’t even find time to read the papers. 
For heaven's sake, what should I do, if, in 
addition to all this, I had to keep up my 
knowledge of politics in order to vote with 
intelligence?” ‘There are hundreds of 
women who echo this cry—women in fac- 
tories, shops and offices, women in their 
own parlors, kitchens and nurseries; they 
ery, one and all, **Give us no*’more to do, 
for we faint under our present burdens.” 
After having just passed through my first 
spring house-cleaning, I understand them. 
‘True, women are already over-burdened. 
True, also, that the ballot will be in some 
respects an additional burden, if worthily 
exercised. What follows? ‘They have 
simply to say to men, ‘‘Most mighty po- 
tentates, continue to govern and care for 
us ;” or, if they remain silent, these poten- 
tates will continue to do so of their own 
free will. But if, as we claim, the fran- 
chise is an inherent right, shall we shrink 
from the duties it involves, simply because 
their performance implies effort? Many 
men also are overburdened. Inthe farm, 
store, or factory, they find life’s struggle 
by no means an easy one. Shall they also 
perforce throw down the ballot? Is it 
right or honorable that we women should 
ask them, in addition to their own politi- 
cal work, to do ours? If my refusal to 
hoe corn, because I am tired, obliges my 
neighbor, who is also tired, to hoe my 
row as well as his own, then my refusal is 
cowardly, and I cannot complain if neither 
row is thoroughly hoed. ‘The great rea- 
son why our political work is so poorly 
done is that at present the men have to do 
all the work; the women none. I believe, 
with Dr. Clarke, that suffrage is not only 
a right but a duty. Moreover, by the pos- 
session of the franchise our burdens will 
be lessened in other ways. Women will 
not have to work so hard when their work 
shall be estimated at its true value. When 
the poor seamstress or factory girl or 
shop-girl receives iust compensation, she 





need not toil so many hours. When a 
public school-teacher can demand and 
receive from the authorities wages equal 
to what her brother is receiving, she will 
no longer need to board herself, or do her 
own washing, or waste her strength in a 
dozen petty economies. When the wife 
and mother finds her time to be of value, 
she will coin it into something more pre- 
cious than mince-pies or macramé lace, 
and home life will be simplified. I believe 
in suffrage, not only as a right and a duty, 
but as a remedial agent, without which it 
is hopeless to try to settle political and so- 
cial problems. ‘Till woman has it, her 
path will be hedged about and made rough 
by obstacles which only the ballot can 
overcome. 

2. The second class of remonstrants in- 
cludes those who believe that by having 
the right of suffrage women will lose their 
womanliness. I too believe in womanli- 
ness--something distinct from manliness. 
Thank God, there is such an element! I 
understand how a thoughtful woman can 
say: “Iam content aslam. I am sure of 
my husband's love and wisdom. I will 
leave public affairs in his hands as he 
leaves domestic affairs in mine.” But have 
I a right to choose my husband as my 
legal guardian, when the woman who 
lives next door must, if she follows my ex- 
ample, choose a tyrant as her representa- 
tive? Or, even in my own case, does my 
husband alone make the laws? Can the 
tenderest care on his part avert the con- 
sequences of the fact that associated with 
him are bad men, tyrannical men, men 
who care only for place and power? .. . 
There have been remonstrants before in 
the world. ‘They remonstrated against the 
American Revolution, against Emancipa- 
tion. Every step won by freedom has been 
against remonstrants. It will be so to the 
end. Prejudice is as deep-seated as envy 
or hate. We do not ask all to think as we 
do. But we do ask all to consider the 
hopelessness of opposing or coercing truth. 
I only ask for the power to do what I be- 
lieve my duty. What right have you to 
deny me? Foree the ballot on reluctant 
women! I would like to see the persons 
who could do so. Deny the ballot to deter- 
mined women! Well, you cannot do it 
long. 

When a student at Boston University, I 
was once invited with others of the theolo- 
gical school to a meeting of the Methodist 
Social Union. There I saw Dr. Duryea 
and Dr. Gordon conversing amicably. I 
remembered the day when Dr. Duryea’s 
priestly predecessors remonstrated against 
Dr. Gordon's, and drove Roger Williams 
out of the commonwealth because he was 
a Baptist, and when an Episcopal clergy- 
man would have scorned to accept the hos- 
pitality of a Methodist. Among the stu- 
dents present were two colored men and 
two women. Governor Long was among 
the guests. What a howl of remonstrance 
there would have been a few years ago, if 
a negro had been invited to a banquet with 
the chief executive of Massachusetts! IL 
looked at my sister, and said: ‘*Courage!” 
The last remonstrance will come by and 
by. ‘The day will come when Paul's great 
saying will be fully realized, and in life’s 
privileges and duties there shall be neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female, for we shall be all one in the en- 
joyment of equal rights and impartial lib- 
erty. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Stevenson's 
address the Convention was declared ad- 


journed. 


eo 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? L. 8. 





Oe 
The bust of Wendell Phillips by Joseph 
Millmore, now on exhibition at Doll & 
Richard’s, is not to be presented to George 
William Curtis, as has been reported; but 
it is the intention of the friends of Mr. 
Phillips to purchase the bust and present 
it to the Metropolitan Museum in Central 
Park. New York, to be placed by the side 
of Charles Sumner. 
+o 





Secretary ‘Teller has struck the true idea 
that what is needed for the education of 
Indian boys, quite as much as the al- 
phabet, is to get them to see that hand- 
work on the farm is wholesome and man- 
ly, and not of necessity the business of 
squaws. If the Indian men are to have 
their lands in severalty, they must have 
this training, too, as the white farmer, 
East and West, has it, that it is man’s 
work to milk the cows, if it is woman’s to 
make the butter and bake the bread.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


An opportunity to secure real bargains in 
carpetings is now offered by John H. Pray, 
Sons & Co. which should not be ignored. 
In order to reduce their stock to make 
room for the heavy purchases on fall ac- 
count, they are offering their Scotch and 
English importations at cost. After June 
25th this sale will be ended, and purchasers 
should take time by the forelock and make 
the first and best selections. 


We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co., ‘Suffer Little Children to Come unto 
Me,” song by Horatio D. Hewitt ; ‘‘Prett 
Little Violets,” song and chorus by O. W. 
Lane; ‘‘Swinging on the Gate,” song and 
chorus by Geo. M. Vickers and Carl 
Bruche; ‘Best of All,” words and music 
by Frank Moir. For the Piano: **O Sanct- 
issima,” evening song to the Virgin by 
Lewis Kohler; ‘*‘The Midgets” (Die Hein- 
zelmannchen) ,Characteristic Tone Piece by 
R. Ellenberg ; ‘‘Florence Redowa,” for the 
violin or flute and piano, by Sep. Winner. 














MARK-DOWN SALE 





ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 


—FROM—— 


JUNE 1 to 25. 


With a view to reducing our present stock, and especially to make 
room for very large purchases on Fall account, made by one of our 


partners now abroad, we shall offer our entire stock of Scotch and 


English Carpetings at the present 


COST OF IMPORTATION. 


This is an Opportunity to secure real bargains that all intending 


purchasers should avail themselves of. After July 1, our 


prices will be resumed. 


regular retajj 


Prices of all goods marked on the tags in plain figures. 





JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & CO., 


558 Washington Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Basket Lawn Party.—For the benefit of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, on the 
premises of Hon. 8. E. Sewall, Melrose, Tuesday, 
Junel7. Admission to the grounds, 25 cents. Music, 
Games, Refreshments, &c. Trains leave Boston and 
Maine Depot at 1.30, 2,20 and3 P.M. If rainy will be 
deferred to the first fair day. 








Waterproof Exchanged.—The lady who, at 
the Suffrage Festival, May 28, by mistake, carried 
away a Waterproof not hers, containing in the pocket 
a veil and gloves, and with the letter “‘H” on the 
fastening, will please return at once to the office of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, No. 5 Park Street, where she 
will receive her own in exchange for it. 





On Tuesday, June 10, the Moral Education 
Association and friends are invited toa basket picnic 
at the residence of 8,8. Wilson, Esq., Pine Cliff Cot- 
tage, Dedham. Dr. Mary J. Safford will speak on 
“The Influence of Nature upon the Morals of People,” 
at4 P. M. Single fare, 20 cents. 5-trip ticket, 75 
cents. By the Providence Railroad. 

A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Is fitted to teach other branches, but is 
specially prepared in Greek and Latin. First-class 
references. Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass, 














To Let.—Two rooms on second and third floors, 
furnished or not, as required. References exchanged, 
Apply at 103 West Springfield Street. 





SUMMER BOARD, 

At a farm house in Cummington, Mass., where a quiet 
home can be found at a moderate price for five or six 
grown people. It is near the library, established by 
William Cullen Bryant. A pleasant drive takes you 
to the summer home he made so lovely and enjoyed 
so much. There are plenty of large shade trees, an 
old-fashioned barn which is a delightful play-place for 
children, and grassy fields are everywhere, For 
further particulars address, Mrs. H. 8. N., Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12—14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A, BAILEY. 





VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub, Schools, Boston Art Club. 
SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N. H. Subseription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
tion given to Landseape, Animal and Vigure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply to or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in musie and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaffield, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Heury E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop of New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 


Attention is called to the newly created Prizes of 
$300 and #200, for the best and second best En- 
trance Examinations for the Freshman Year, Classical 
Course. Applications for admission for September, 
1884, should be made soon, as over twenty were turned 
away last fall for want of room. Catalogue free. 

0, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


DRESS A. T. FOCG, » 
5 Hamilton Place, 

REFORM 

SCISSORS, (*'inisens, cic: 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten: 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 











Boston, Mass. 








-Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING © ** 
.mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Librarts 


New & Elegant Cond 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & 00, 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 
ege a 
Ceiling Decorations, 
MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices, 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings 
and Undergarments. 


Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last mot 
longer, and are free trom the disagreeable buncbé 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending purport 

In buying NEW Hosiery, of whatever material. la 
will greatly increase ite durability by “running’ te 
heels and ioes with FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 

This process by reason of the soft and pliable natu 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALEB 

Our latest Book on Knittlog (No. 5), with sampled 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on reecipt of thre 
2-cent stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS, 


= 
= 


Send six cents ter postage all 

j receive free, a costly bor 
8 goods which will help all, 
either sex, to more money right away than anythis 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers ab 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta 


Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


Linoleu 





Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ™ 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warm 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner™ 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Strett 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York 


Artistic Wall Papes 


av shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large sioat 
e 


LATEST STYLES 


] 
10 per cent. lower than any other stor 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to W' 
‘ton Street. — 

















prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


oe 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROM 
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